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MR. FRANCIS DARWIN has performed with excellent tact and 
judgment the work of setting before the world the Life and 
Letters of his illustrious father. Enough, and not more than 
enough, is set before us to enable us to see what Charles Darwin 
was aS a man, as an observer, and as a thinker. Without 
breaking too much through the reserve which should guard every 
private home, we see exactly what he was in his family and to 
his friends. We see his methods of experiment and of observa- 
tion. And last, not least, we see far more clearly than generally 
can be seen, the germs of his ideas, the lines of suggestion which 
they followed, the limitations of his horizon, and the conclusions 
in which he was content to rest. 

A great part, indeed, of all this most interesting representation 
cannot be wholly new to us, because through Darwin’s own 
works the outlines had been revealed with singular transparency. 
Especially in that most delightful book ‘The Voyage: of the 
“Beagle,”’ published fifty years ago, the personality of its 
author is reflected in many of the most engaging features of his 
character. There, also, not a few of the facts which exercised a 
determining influence on his mind, are recorded as original 
observations. They stand in obvious connection with his latest 
trains of thought, although at the time they were recorded, the 
observer seems to have been hardly conscious of the direction 
which they evidently had upon his thoughts. In the many 
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editions through which his principal work, ‘The Origin of 
Species, has passed, we have long seen what the effects of 
criticism were upon a mind which was singularly candid, so far 
as conscious intention was concerned ; and we have seen, too, 
something of the sides upon which that mind did not seem to be 
accessible to any conceptions coming from beyond a very special 
field of view. Then his more special and miscellaneous works, 
such as his books on the Fertilisation of Orchids, on the Varia- 
tions of Domestic Animals, on certain Carnivorous Plants, on 
the Structure and Functions of the common Earthworm, have all 
made us familiar with his careful, laborious, and conscientious 
habits of research. After putting together all the knowledge we 
have long had of Charles Darwin from these older sources, I am 
not sure that even this admirable biography tells us anything 
that can be absolutely new to those who have been familiar with 
Darwin’s works during the last fifty years. But it does give us 
some most instructive and interesting details. It does supply 
us with some missing links in the genesis of his famous 
hypothesis. It does explain to us some of the limitations under 
which he thought ; and it does complete the picture of, and place 
in a very charming light the personal characteristics of the man. 
It has, moreover, the immense merit of passing on to the many 
generations who may yet read the book, one distinguishing 
feature in Darwin’s life, and that is the calmness and dignity 
with which he bore himself through the heated controversies 
which his hypothesis aroused. That a biographer so very 
nearly related to the subject of the memoir should have been 
able to maintain the same tone, is a great merit—all the greater 
because there are many men who think themselves disciples of 
Darwin, who even now are not able to maintain it. 

In Darwin himself, the absence of bitterness was remarkable. 
It may be said, and no doubt it is true, that this calmness was 
comparatively easy to him, because he did not care for the 
interests which were supposed to be at stake. But it is 
impossible to read Darwin’s works, and the story of his life, 
without seeing that his calmness arose largely from a real 
sweetness of nature, and a real disposition to weigh as fairly as 
he could, the objections to his theory which might be felt by 
others. To affirm, indeed, that he had no feeling of partisanship 
would be an exaggeration. His mind was engrossed by one 
idea, and he keenly desired to see the establishment of it in the 
world of science. But I think it may be said with substantial 
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truth, that of all the remarkable men who have had a great effect 
on the opinion of their contemporaries, Darwin stands out as 
one of the most simple-minded and sincere. Some of the 
greatest names in the history of science have been bitter 
controversialists. Darwin was not, and it almost seems as if he 
could not be, anything of the kind. The advice of his friend, 
Lyell, never to engage in controversy, as leading to a great waste 
of time and temper, was evidently advice which fell in with the 
natural dispositions and habit of his mind. 

The picture presented to us in the Life and Letters, of Darwin's 
private character is quite as attractive as might have been 
confidently expected from the earlier indications which were 
abundant in his famous Journal of the ‘Beagle.’ In all the 
relations of life he was a high-minded and tender-hearted man. 
More than once he expressed his feeling that the affections are 
the only true source of happiness. He was particularly com- 
passionate with suffering in all its forms, and capable of fiery 
indignation against those who inflicted it, or who defended the 
infliction of it. All this ought to be recognized and acknow- 
ledged, however widely we may differ from him, and however 
convinced we may be of the leanness of his interpretations of 
Nature, and of the incoherence of his fundamental conceptions 
on the ultimate agencies with which we have to do. The 
intellectual difficulties which he was unable to solve or to 
overcome, had not in his case, so far as we can see, any con- 
nection with faulty morals. On the contrary, his moral nature 
was, in so far as we can judge, almost exceptionally pure and 
strong. There may be, and there are many such cases. They 
need not, and indeed they cannot affect our conviction that 
in Agnosticism no stable foundation for morals can be laid. 
We may hold that the system which teaches men that they 
cannot know what is truth, must infallibly lead them in the long 
run to be equally uncertain what is duty, and what is virtue. 
But individual Agnostics are not necessarily the products, pure 
and simple, of their own Agnosticism. On the contrary, in nine 
cases out of ten they are largely the product of a civilization 
founded on centuries of Christian teaching and belief. That 
teaching, with all its standards of duty, and many of its instincts, 
has become inherited and organized in the race. This is a 
strictly Darwinian doctrine, and is used by many of his dis- 
ciples to account for the origin and transmission of innumerable 
mental habits in all organic creatures. Wherever they came 
L2 
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from, the virtues of Charles Darwin are conspicuous, and the 
charm of his personal character shines through his journals 
and his letters. 

The autobiographical sketch is the most important portion or 
the book. One great interest of it lies in the clear light it throws 
on the operation of the laws of Heredity, in co-operation with 
the peculiarities of special opportunity, and of individual 
development. It cannot be a mere accident that the man 
who has popularised over the whole world the idea of the 
transmutation of species, was the grandson of the man—Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin—who in the last century was the first to 
conceive that idea, and to embody it both in prose and verse. 
Yet it is curious to observe how little Charles Darwin seems 
to have been conscious of any influence exercised over him 
by his grandfather’s speculations. This, however, is perfectly 
consistent with our recognition of those tastes, and of those 
tendencies of thought, which were clearly the common source 
of common conceptions. Accordingly Charles Darwin tells us 
that before he was eight years old his tastes for Natural History 
were well developed, and that his passion for collecting was 
clearly innate.* But this is not all. Still more remarkable is 
the story he tells us of his disposition at the same childish age 
to think and talk of the variability of plants, and to invent fables, 
for the purpose of producing astonishment, about artificial means 
by which varieties might be produced in the colours of the 
Polyanthus and the Primrose.f 

It may well be doubted whether in the whole range of 
biography any other instance could be found of the child being 
so literally the father of the man. For here we see not merely the 
general instinct of observing and collecting—not merely the 
attraction which is exerted by natural objects over many 
children—but we see the opening up of that very special 
line of thought and of reasoning in which his maturest powers 
were spent, and within which they were almost exclusively 
confined. The connection between purely physical causes and 
the phenomena of organic life, is here seen becoming the con- 
necting thought and the central idea of a pure fiction invented 
or imagined by a child of eight. 

These, and such-like facts as these, give us glimpses into one 
of the great secrets of nature, namely, the sources from which 
arise the deep and inborn inequalities of men. We know that 

* Vol. i. p. 28. t Ibid. 
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different organisms, whether of the animal or the vegetable 
world, which may be growing on the same soil, or living on the 
same supplies, do nevertheless extract from them products the 
most diverse in their nature and effects. The most wholesome 
food and the most delicious fruits, or the most deadly poisons, 
and the most nauseous tastes, are all equally built up, and com- 
pounded out of the same materials. All this immense range 
and variety of results;depends on the wonderful and incompre- 
hensible chemistry of assimilation. And this again depends on 
differences as fundamental and as obscure in the assimilating 
apparatus. But these differences in the apparatus are structural, 
organic, and inherited. In virtue of them one mind seizes on and 
appropriates some one or more of its own manifold relations 
with nature ; whilst another mind is to these relations entirely 
insensible, being, as regards them, both deaf and blind. 

Hence come all the curious wanderings, the long arrests, and 
the wide deviations which are conspicuous in the advance of 
knowledge. Hence come also those far-reaching interpretations 
of nature which sometimes occur to genius,—interpretations which 
seem mere dreams or guesses to common men, because they 
overleap the bounds of discovery, but which are in reality the 
true perceptions of some exalted faculty. On the other hand 
from the same source may come the most erroneous explanations 
of unquestionable fact, and of much ingenious observation. 
The construction of hypotheses requires above all things a 
balance and completeness which may be wholly wanting. 
Yet the tendency to form them is one of our natural instincts, 
because hypotheses are the product of our conviction that 
all phenomena follow some “law” and are capable of some 
rational explanation. It is rare indeed that this tendency is 
exhibited in so young a child, and still rarer that we can trace 
so clearly the inherited mould into which its thoughts began to 
run from the earliest dawn of its intelligence. 

It comes out, however, that besides this inherited tendency, to 
think according to a particular method, Charles Darwin was very 
early initiated into the special line of analogy and of suggestion 
which according to that method he followed so faithfully, and 
illustrated with such a fidelity of labour. Before he was fifteen 
years of age he had read his grandfather's ‘ Zoonomia, and he 
tells us that he admired it greatly.* Soon afterwards he was 
introduced by one of his earliest teachers, in a burst of admira- 


* Vol. i. p. 38. 
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tion, to the speculations of Lamarck on the evolution of species. 
Charles Darwin does indeed say that, so far as he can judge, they 
had no effect upon his mind. This may be true of his own con- 
sciousness and of the time when that seed was sown. But those 
who know by their own experience, or by the observation of 
others, how long such seed may lie dormant in the mind, and 
how the germination of it may be determined by later rains, and 
later shinings of the sun, will have no difficulty in reconciling 
this impression with the reality of a connection which is so clear, 
but which may well be more easily recognized by others than 
by himself. And indeed, it is remarkable that this reconciliation 
is made easy by his own account. He tells us he had no turn 
for abstract speculation, whilst it is evident he had a determined 
bent towards outward observation. 

Not until this instinct had been well exercised,—not until it 
had accumulated a great store of facts,—not until the suggestive 
character of some of these had forced itself upon him, was he 
roused to think of some hypothesis in the nature of an explana- 
tion. But when so roused he had not far to go. The correla- 
tions of his thought are indeed unmistakable. As a mere child 
he had conceived of external conditions as determining the 
colour of flowers. Another link was wanting, and it had been 
subsequently supplied. It was the link of inheritance. By the 
automatic action of his intellect these two ideas could not fail 
to link themselves together. The fundamental conception of 
his grandfather’s ‘Zoonomia,’ and of Lamarck’s theory of trans- 
mutation, was a conception which had been long familiar to his 
mind. It was natural—it was indeed inevitable that he should 
call up that conception from the storehouse of his memory ; and 
it would be well that some of his disciples should observe the 
candour with which Darwin in his autobiography refers to his 
own later views on the origin of species as the same with the 
views of his grandfather and Lamarck “ under a different form.”* 

Meantime nothing occurred in his education to deflect the 
inherited bias of his mind, or to open it to other aspects of 
Nature. He was bored at school. He was bored at College. 
He was sent to the University of Edinburgh when that great 
centre of intellectual activity had lost—not very long before—the 
two remarkable men who for many years had constituted its 
great attraction. Charles Darwin came too late to fall under 
the charm and spell of Dugald Stewart’s eloquence in philosophy, 

* ‘Life,’ vol. i. p. 38. 
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or to hear the lectures on natural science of the illustrious Play- 
fair. Such lectures as he did hear seem to have so disgusted 
him from sheer weariness, that this method of instruction repelled 
him ever after.* And doubtless this was the more natural since 
the central idea which he found established in Edinburgh, so 
far as the science of Geology is concerned, was that doctrine 
of uniformity which Hutton had taught, which Playfair had ex- 
pounded, and on which Lyell was then actually at work with 
memorable effects. It had, indeed, already produced an immense 
reform on the old disputes between the Neptunists and the 
Vulcanists. But it was yet far too abstract before Lyell had 
married it to facts and to systematic observation. In his hands, 
indeed, the Huttonian doctrine became an incentive to the 
widest and most careful investigation, because its whole success 
depended on showing how much visible and existing causes 
could be proved actually to effect, and therefore how much they 
could explain in the past, if only unlimited time were granted as 
a factor in the account. But before this view of the doctrine had 
begun to operate, the idea cannot have been inspiring that Nature 
presents us with nothing greater than one unending repetition of 
identical operations, where there is “no trace of a beginning 
and no symptom of an end.” 

One vast barrel-organ cycle of the same eternal and never- 
varying tunes, is not the kind of music to which we listen 
willingly, and such a “theory of the earth” is too mechanical 
to be attractive. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
Darwin never mentions the Huttonian geology in connection 
with the time he spent in Edinburgh, and that he threw himself 
with ardour into his natural pursuits of biological observation so 
far as he found, or could make, an opportunity for so doing. 
With a few friends of like tastes, he did what he could in the 
study of marine animals living in the Firth of Forth; and it is 
interesting to note that at the very early age of seventeen he 
made an interesting discovery in the development of Flustra.t 
Cambridge was as unsuccessful as Edinburgh in turning his 
mind from its congenital pursuits. He had pleasure indeed in 
the reasonings of Euclid and of Paley.{ His backbone was affected 
by the thrills of music, and his spinal column trembled under 
the singing of the anthems in King’s College Chapel. But he was 
always most at home when he was collecting beetles, and when 
he was devising new methods for procuring the rarer species.§ 

* ¢ Life, vol. i. p. 41. t Ibid. p. 39. +t Ibid. p.47. § Ibid. pp. 49-50. 
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The only books which exercised any powerful influence over 
him were those which were foreshadowings and anticipations of 
his own career, such as ‘Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, and 
Herschel’s ‘Introduction to Natural Philosophy.’ And so in like 
manner the only living men who had any similar influence were 
those whose eminence and whose pursuits lay in the same direction. 
Other distinguished men he did occasionally see or meet with, 
and his intelligence was sufficiently ample, and sufficiently 
aroused to be moved in their presence, or by their charm. He 
had seen Sir Walter Scott in the zenith of his glory occupying 
the Chair of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and he had some 
opportunities of hearing the conversation of Sir James Mackintosh. 
This most eminent and accomplished man had noticed in the 
youth that kind of listening which betokens an awakened and a 
receptive mind. But the only two men who really influenced 
his career seem to have been his friend, Professor Henslow, 
whose special subject was botany, and Professor Sedgwick, who 
is well known as one of the fathers of English geology. In the 
first of these, Henslow, he saw that habit of “ drawing conclusions 
from long-continued minute observations,” which Darwin made 
specially his own.* By the other of these two men, Sedgwick, 
he was at last fired with that interest in the great science of 
geology, which had been discouraged and almost destroyed by 
the dry prelections of Jamieson, and by the too abstract specu- 
lations of the Huttonian Theory. Yet his education in that 
science had only just begun, and he was as yet, he tells us, 
completely ignorant of the first principles on which alone its facts 
could be classified or explained, when he was recommended to 
Captain Fitzroy as the naturalist of his expedition in the 
‘Beagle. This he owed to his Cambridge friend Professor 
Henslow, who must have discerned through the rifts of, as yet, 
a scanty store of acquired knowledge, the tastes, habits, and 
capacities of mind which would fit him for such a post. 

And never, assuredly, was an estimate or perception of character 
more amply justified. At the early age of twenty-two Charles 
Darwin found himself in that very position which, above all 
others, afforded him the opportunities for which he longed, and 
which he turned to the most faithful and diligent account. 
For five years, from December 1831 to October 1836, he traversed 
many of the most interesting regions of the globe, observing, 
recording, and inwardly revolving in his mind all the natural 

* Vol. i. p. 52. 
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phenomena which passed before him. The Journal which 
he published soon after his return is, I venture to think, the 
most charming of all his works ; because, among other things, 
it brings before us, more than any other, the personality of the 
man, and because also at that time he was free, or thought 
himself free, from any preconceived theory or hypothesis what- 
ever. It is the journal of a mind looking at and listening to 
outward nature with an earnest, wondering, and admiring gaze. 
Where human interests are touched, the spirit evinced is always 
genial, generous, and high-minded. 

It is worthy of note that throughout this Journal—even in 
the second edition which was published in 1845, seven years 
‘after it had first appeared—there is the slightest possible 
allusion to the speculations of Lamarck, and in the principal 
passage where an express allusion is made to the French 
naturalist, it is an allusion in terms of considerable disparage- 
ment. On the plains to the north of the river Plata in 
South America there is a curious burrowing animal called the 
tucotuco, with habits like those of our own mole, but belonging 
to that very different natural family of the mammalia which 
constitutes the Rodentia or Gnawers. This little animal, also 
like the mole, is nearly blind, and some individuals are wholly 
blind, apparently from the effects of inflammation in the 
nictitating membrane. 

Observing upon this curious fact, Darwin says that “con- 
sidering the strictly subterranean habits of the tucotuco, the 
blindness common cannot be a very serious evil; yet it appears 
strange that any animal should possess an organ frequently 
subject to be injured. Lamarck would have been delighted 
with this fact, had he known it, when speculating, probably with 
more truth than usual with him, on the gradually-acguired 
blindness of the Aspalax, a gnawer living underground, and of 
the Proteus, a reptile living in dark caverns filled with water ; in 
both of which animals the eye is in an almost rudimentary state, 
and is covered by a tendonous membrane and skin.” * Here we 
see the ideas of Lamarck, in spite of conscious non-acceptance, 
and even of almost contemptuous rejection, lying hid in the 
background of Darwin’s mind, ready to be invoked at a moment’s 
notice, on the suggestion of any fact which recalled it to his 
remembrance by some appropriate and logical connection. But 
as yet it had laid no hold upon him. On thecontrary he merely 


* Darwin's ‘ Naturalist’s Voyage, Ed. 1852, pp. 51-2. 
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lifts it, and then drops it, passing by on the other side. His 
guide, then, in all the philosophy of science was Lyell. The 
famous ‘Principles of Geology’ had appeared in Jan. 1830— 
nearly two years before Darwin’s embarkation in the ‘ Beagle.’ 
Professor Henslow had recommended it—although with a caution 
and a warning—to his careful reading, and everything he saw 
was seen in the light of its well-compacted and systematic 
teaching. But Lyell was then a firm believer in the permanence 
of species, and the language of Darwin in his Journal almost 
universally assumes it to be true. Only occasionally, here and 
there, we catch the accents of his later voice, and can trace the 
workings of his mind in the old inherited directions. Thus, 
again, when speaking of the animals of Northern Patagonia, he 
has occasion to mention a particular snake, which had been 
classed by Cuvier as belonging to a sub-genus of the rattlesnake, 
and intermediate between it and the viper. Commenting upon 
this, Darwin says, “in confirmation of this opinion, I observed a 
fact, which appears to me very curious and instructive, as showing 
how every character, even though it may be in some degree in- 
dependent of structure, has a tendency to vary by slow degrees.”* 
Here we have one of the very foundation-stones of the future 
hypothesis, already laid, namely, some innate and universal 
tendency to slow variation in all living things. Still, there is no 
indication that he had even begun to think of this tendency to 
variation as unlimited, or as even capable of leading to the 
establishment of new and veritable species. On the contrary, 
he uniformly speaks of the introduction of new species as 
“creation,” even in the midst of passages which show the width 
and depth of the questions which were being agitated in his 
mind. Thus, when speaking of the birds of the same country, 
he describes one which, although not web-footed, and although 
closely allied to other birds with habits like the European 
ptarmigan, has nevertheless habits which are marine, and even 
oceanic. Contemplating this most curious combination of 
similar structure with widely dissimilar modes of life, Darwin 
observes, “this small family of birds is one of those which, 
from its varied relations to other families, although at present 
offering only difficulties to the systematic naturalist, ultimately 
may assist in revealing the grand scheme, common to the present 
and past ages, on which organized beings have been created.” f 


* Darwin’s ‘ Naturalist’s Voyage,’ Ed. 1852, p. 96. 
t Ibid. p. 94. 
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This remarkable passage exhibits the mind of Darwin before 
the two halves of it had yet parted company—before any 
cleavage had arisen between those intellectual faculties which see 
and feel their own relations with Mind in Nature, and those 
other intellectual faculties which concern themselves with purely 
physical causation. That conception of the world around us 
which regards it as a “scheme,” is in perfect harmony with that 
other conception which regards it also as a scheme fulfilled by the 
use of apparatus, or in other words, by adjusted means. What 
these means are is always a legitimate, and to some minds it is 
an engrossing object of pursuit. It is all the more engrossing 
because although it seems the most accessible, it is in reality by 
far the most difficult to conceive or understand. The purpose, 
and what Professor Huxley calls the “ plan” of structures, is often 
obvious and indisputable, when the physical causes and organic 
origin of the construction are not only obscure but even in- 
comprehensible. Yet our desire to understand the methods of 
nature is insatiable. They pique our curiosity, they challenge 
our invention, whilst, by the very number and variety of sur- 
rounding analogies and hints, they inflame our imagination. It 
is therefore easy to understand how the exclusive pursuit of 
physical causes should keep in exercise only those faculties 
which are concerned in the perception of them, and should 
abandon to disuse the mental organs which give the higher 
perceptions of combination and design. 

At this period of Darwin’s life it is clear that as yet this 
process had not begun. He did not feel any difficulty in using 
the word creation as expressing the idea of a plan or scheme in 
nature connecting the present with the past through processes 
which might yet, some day, come to be discovered or revealed. 
And this frame of mind stood the test of being confronted with 
phenomena, especially at one spot, such as had never before 
been recognized or noticed by any naturalist. This was the 
group of phenomena which he discovered as existing in the 
Galapagos Islands. That group or archipelago of small islands 
is separated from the shores of South America by some five 
hundred miles of the Pacific Ocean. They are volcanic, and, 
geologically speaking, of recent origin. Yet upon them has 
somehow been established a fauna and a flora absolutely 
peculiar to themselves. Curious land tortoises of slow and 
stately walk, and of enormous size ; two peculiar lizards closely 
allied to each other, but one with marine, and the other with 
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terrestrial habits ; birds of twenty-six species, all peculiar to the 
islands, and some of them graduating into each other by transi- 
tional shapes of beak, and of other characters; all of these 
existing nowhere else in the world, yet all having some more or 
less near relationship with South American forms,—seemed to 
bring Darwin face to face with the visible results of a special 
and of a very recent creative process. It seemed as if Nature 
were caught in the act of making new species, by some obscure 
and incomprehensible method of transmutation. 

Darwin saw the wonder and the mystery of the problem. 
But it did not then seem even to occur to him that the facts 
were inconsistent with the idea of creation. He wonders, indeed, 
why it was that the peculiar creatures of the Galapagos should 
have been created with a general relation or likeness to the 
creatures on the nearest continent ; but this wonder does not 
alter the terms in which he speaks of them. “ Most of the 
organic productions,” he says, “are aboriginal creations, found 
nowhere else ; there is even a difference between the inhabitants 
of the different islands ; yet all show a marked relationship with 
those of America.... Seeing every height crowned with its 
crater, and the boundary of the lava streams still distinct, we 
are led to believe that within a period geologically recent, the 
unbroken ocean was here spread out. Hence, both in space and 
time, we seem to be brought somewhat near to that great fact— 
that mystery of mysteries—the first appearance of new beings 
on this earth.” * Poring, and pondering over these facts, turning 
them round and round, and presenting them in many aspects, 
to bring out both their connection with each other, and with 
the insuperable difficulties of explanation, he concludes thus: 
“ Reviewing the facts here given, one is astonished at the amount 
of creative force—if such an expression may be used—displayed 
on these small, barren, and rocky islands.” f 

From these striking and suggestive facts, setting up in his 
mind such fundamental questions, we can trace in the second 
volume of the ‘Life and Letters’ every step in the process of 
development through which his special hypothesis was evolved. 
Up to the very close of his voyage in the ‘ Beagle’ those faculties 
of the mind which are open to the widest and highest interpreta- 
tions of Nature, were in full activity. His last walk in one 
of the tropical forests of Brazil, amidst the full glories of 
that rich and wonderful vegetation, is related by him in con- 


* “Voyage,” pp. 37-8. t Ibid. p. 398. 
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nection with impressions full of sentiment and emotion. But 
the quest after purely physical causation grew upon him. Within 
a year of his return home he had opened a note-book for all 
facts that could be strung together upon any theory. One 
guiding conception rose up out of the storehouse of his 
memory, and claimed its natural connection with the mysteries 
he had seen. In the first edition of his Journal there was 
little or no allusion to it; but in the second the name of 
Lamarck appeared in the passage already quoted, whilst in his 
unpublished notes his father’s ‘Zoonomia’ had risen to his pen.* 
Still, eight years after his return he could still think and speak 
of species as “created” in many such passages as we have seen. 
Then through the facts of breeding, and the language of breeders, 
he passed to the idea of unlimited variation as a possible result 
of ordinary generation, multiplied by the three great factors 
of accidental degrees of fitness, of unlimited time, and of syste- 
matic extermination of even the least inferiority or approach 
to failure. To this he was aided by reading the famous work 
of Malthus, whose doctrine established on an arithmetical basis 
the pressure on the means of subsistence which as regards 
all creatures, even the slowest breeders, results from the 
enormous powers of reproduction. This exactly fitted into his 
search after causes as purely mechanical as could be found. He 
was too logical to abandon entirely, and in theory, the idea of 
creation. But he relegated it to the regions of an unknown and 
infinite past. He saw that the first introduction of life, and of 
organic forms, demanded some conceptions other than those 
which are founded exclusively on the breeding of creatures 
already made. He did not absolutely confound, as many of 
his followers have done, the continuity of causes with the 
uniformity of effects. Therefore he could begin his series with 
an idea borrowed from the language of creation. There had 
been—he assumed—some few forms into which life had been 
breathed at first. But the “creative force” which had astonished 
him in the Galapagos Archipelago had in all later ages ceased. 
Nature had entered upon a course of undirected mechanical 
development. His mind was given to the search for its material 
methods. He tried to read some metaphysical works, but he 
found himself not well fitted for such subjects.f Abstract ideas 
lay in one direction ; concrete phenomena and objective exist- 
ences lay in another. In the last he became absorbed. He 
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was quite conscious in himself of the operation of that law by 
which the disuse of faculties lead to the atrophy of their corre- 
sponding organs. He had been fond of poetry. He now could 
not bear to read a line of it. He had delighted in painting and 
in music. Both of them almost ceased to give him pleasure.* 
Even the larger aspects of Nature could not reach him as before. 
The esthetic emotions which had been awakened f by the rich- 
ness and beauty of tropical vegetation, were emotions which he 
knew he could feel no longer. The very idea of beauty as 
distinguished from utilitarianism was alien to all the faculties 
which alone had been left still active in his mind. And as 
continually he saw it to be most difficult or impossible to connect 
loveliness in form or colour with any special mechanical utility, 
he was even tempted to regard such loveliness with dislike. As 
there is no rebuke like the face of a friend whom we have 
misconceived, so is there no other rebuke like the face of Nature 
when we have put upon her some poor and meagre interpre- 
tation. The candour with which, in one instance, he confesses 
this sad experience, is at once curious and pathetic. The com- 
plicated beauties, for example, of a feather from the train of a 
Peacock, constituted a sight which, whenever he gazed at it, 
made him sick.{. And well they might. The mechanics of 
“ Natural Selection” can no more explain the loveliness of nature 
than the precepts of an utilitarian philosophy can interpret the 
gifts and graces of a noble character. Other men must have 
felt as Darwin felt in the presence of beauty. But very few men 
would have acknowledged and expressed it as Darwin has. 
Another confession still more curious and still more profound 
in its significance, is now for the first time revealed in one of his 
letters to Lyell. He had been obliged to assume the accidental 
character of variations because he did not know of any law to 
which they could be traced. But at first he was not only con- 
scious of this idea being a pure assumption destitute of evidence, 
but he repeatedly explained that he admitted it to be so. His 
ablest expositor, Professor Huxley, dwells on this confession, 
and rebukes those who ascribe to him a worship of “the old 
pagan goddess Chance.”§ But it now appears that by virtue of 
the processes of “atrophy” under which he knew himself to be 
suffering, he had actually come not only to drop out of sight, 
but vehemently to exclude and interdict any idea of a directive 





* Vol. i. p. 101. t ‘Voyage,’ p. 496, Ed. 1852. 
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agency in the genesis of Variation. So completely had his 
provisional assumption of chance ceased to be merely provisional 
with him,—so completely had it swelled out in his mind and 
possessed itself of all his working faculties, that he was in despair 
when Lyell claimed the idea of directive agency as consistent 
or compatible with the Darwinian hypothesis. In a long and 
most remarkable argument he sums up his opposition to the 
idea of direction in these words: “To admit prophetic germs is 
tantamount to rejecting the theory of natural selection.” * 

And so it is—if that theory is to be taken as pretending to 
be anything approaching to an adequate explanation of the 
origin of organic forms. But we need not measure Darwin, or 
his hypothesis, by the standard of philosophy. When minds 
much more competent than his to deal with abstract conceptions 
are content to liken the processes which produce the boundless 
richness and variety of organic nature with those very different 
processes which grind and polish the oblate pebbles of the Chesil 
Beach,f we may well excuse Charles Darwin for not seeing the 
full interpretation even of the facts which he has himself made 
known to us. If any man is misled by Darwin as a philosopher, 
it is not Darwin’s fault. Nothing can be more candid or explicit 
than his disclaimer of all authority in such regions of thought. 
“My power,” he says, “to follow a long and purely abstract 
train of thought is very limited.” { Let us all remember this 
and other things which Darwin has told us about himself. His 
own estimate of his work is the true one—absolutely true in 
its classification as compared with other kinds of intellectual 
labour—and erring only on the side of modesty, in the amount 
of it as a series of contributions to our knowledge. “My 
industry,” he says, “has been nearly as great as it could have 
been in the observation and collection of facts. What is far 
more important, my love of natural science has been steady and 
ardent.” § Charles Darwin is, beyond all doubt, one of the greatest 
observers of nature that have ever lived. His methods and his 
habits of observation were marked by true genius. They will 
yet bear more abundant fruit in days far on, when the special 
hypothesis with which he connected them, will have given place 
to more adequate conceptions on the mysteries of organic life. 

* Vol. ii. p. 214. : : 

+ Mr. Herbert Spencer, “The Factor of Organic Evolution,” Nineteenth 


Century, May 1886, p. 752. a 
t ‘ Life, vol. i. p. 102. § Vol. ii. p. 103. 
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The London and Horth=Western 
Railway. 


PART II. 


“ NEVER in the history of overland travel has there been such 
a blockade of freight on all lines as at present. The Central 
Pacific is two weeks behind time in freight shipments. The 
Southern Pacific has fully one month’s freight side-tracked at 
various points... but the Atchison Road is in the worst 
dilemma ... They are using every locomotive to transport 
passengers ; and freight is thus tied up all along the line. The 
Atchison Company is feeding hundreds of passengers at Kansas 
City until they can get seats on a West-bound train. Asa rule 
it requires three days at Kansas City before accommodation can 
be secured by those who buy tickets there.” So writes the 
New York Zribune one day last November, describing in its 
matter of fact style a state of things that, to the average 
Englishman, who grumbles if, on a Bank Holiday, he fails to 
find a spare seat on which to deposit his travelling-bag, would 
probably give thoughts not only too deep for tears, but too 
serious even to be relieved by a letter to the Zzmes. “But 
this,” it will be said, “is exceptional,” and so of course it is ; and 
in ordinary times, and on the older roads, shippers may, no 
doubt, count on having their goods forwarded at a steady 
jog-trot, twelve or fifteen miles an hour, with reasonable 
certainty. And now let us cast one brief glance at the 
conditions prevailing among our chief Continental rivals. 
According to the French law, goods delivered to the railway 
company in Paris on Monday can, as a rule, be claimed by the 
consignee, say in Calais (175 miles), the following Friday ; 
goods carried at the highest rates, and live animals one day 
sooner. If even this celerity is not satisfactory to the public, 
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they may send their goods or their cattle by passenger train, 
but for this they will have to pay three times as much as the 
highest goods rate. In Belgium and Holland the conditions are 
similar ; in Germany the time allowed by goods train is much 
the same, but the charge by passenger train is only double 
except by express, and then it is four times the ordinary tariff 
And now let us come to England. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that the whole English goods 
traffic is organized on this basis—that the railway receives the 
goods from the consignor the last thing at night, and hands 
them over to the consignee the first thing next morning. A 
Manchester warehouseman, for example, goes on ’Change in the 
middle of the day, and sells grey shirtings for the China 
market. By seven o’clock or thereabouts, the cotton is at the 
station. By eight o’clock it has been loaded on to the railway 
trucks. It starts at once on its journey, and reaching London, 
which is fifteen miles further from Manchester than Paris is from 
Calais, between five and six next morning, is unloaded with the 
same celerity, and the dray is at the ship’s side in the docks 
before the London agent has reached his office to open the 
letter giving notice of the consignment. Or, to reverse the 
process, the Bradford woollen manufacturer attends the London 
wool sales, buys Cape or Australian wool, and then goes home 
to bed. At 7.15 next morning his wool reaches Bradford, 
and after breakfast he can set his hands to work to unpack 
the bales. 

It might be thought that speed such as this was fast enough 
for anything ; but that is not the case by any means. The 
warehouseman does not want his goods till eight or nine o’clock, 
but the Smithfield market opens to receive meat at I A.M., while 
Billingsgate is ready for its fish at 5. Accordingly, fast as the 
ordinary goods traffic is carried, the market traffic (as it is 
called) goes much faster yet. Danish butter which left New- 
castle at 4 P.M., fish which was not despatched from Hull till 
7, are unloaded alongside at Broad Street at 2.15 the following 
morning. Two hours later Broad Street sees a yet more 
remarkable train—to the best of the present writer’s belief, 
the most remarkable goods train in the world—the “Scotch 
meat and fish.” This train leaves Carlisle at 8.51 P.M., ten 
minutes after the “ Limited,” and half an hour in front of the 
postal train; and this position between two fast expresses it 
maintains hour after hour all the way to Willesden, till finally 
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it reaches Broad Street five minutes before the mails reach 
Euston ; and by the time the postman’s rap is heard at our 
doors, the butchers’ carts from Smithfield, and the fishmongers’ 
carts from Billingsgate, have distributed their loads half over the 
Metropolis. Needless to say, a train like this consists entirely 
of vehicles with spring-buffers, screw-couplings, and continuous 
break, and is telegraphed in advance from point to point, 
exactly as is the case with an ordinary passenger express. 

And this vast volume of traffic has to be crowded in within 
narrow limits of time. For example, out of twenty down trains 
from Broad Street, fifteen leave in the four hours between 7.27 
and 11.35 P.M. And each one of these trains represents in itself 
an elaborate organization. The 11.35 P.M., for instance, the last 
train out at night, takes trucks for nineteen different places, which, 
when they reach Camden Town, are broken up, and remarshalled 
to form portions of five separate trains. It is not, as in passenger 
traffic, where the train goes through to three or four main 
points, and the passengers for the intermediate stations get out, 
and those for the branches change carriages at the junctions. 
The goods train has no time to stop for its trucks to be unloaded 
and refilled, it can only stay to “throw off” the loaded waggons 
and hurry forward. If, at the points where it drops portions of 
its load, there are no other loaded waggons waiting to take their 
place, the locomotive superintendent will cry out at once that 
his engines are required to run with only half a train behind 
them. And so, in steering between the Scylla of not delivering 
the goods by nine o’clock next morning, and the Charybdis of 
extravagant working expenses for want of fuil loads, the traffic 
superintendent has by no means an enviable task. 

Let us look at the working of a single train, and as a good 
instance (though, doubtless, other companies besides the North- 
Western could show specimens as good) we will take the 
7-45 P.M. “ Express goods” Leeds to London which begins its 
career by running over the forty miles between Leeds and 
Manchester, which is possibly quite the most crowded bit of 
railway in the world. On the road it only stops six times, and 
it reaches Broad Street before six o’clock. In Yorkshire it 
makes but one halt, and that for thirteen minutes ; but in the 
time it attaches traffic that has come by five different. trains 
from five different West Riding towns. Thence it passes.on 
into Lancashire, and a pause for ten.minutes outside Manchester 
suffices to pick up traffic that has come by four more trains 
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from four more important towns, and also that which has been 
gleaned by a stopping train at all the roadside stations along 
the line by which the express itself has come. From this point 
to London the stoppages of a few minutes apiece are “ for 
locomotive purposes only.” We obtained the record of the 
working of this train for three weeks in succession last summer, 
from which it appeared that in that time it was only once more 
than five-and-twenty minutes late. Against which may fairly be 
set off the fact that one day it arrived half an hour and another 
fifty-five minutes before its time. We have no wish to enter 
upon the vexed question of railway rates; but one remark is 
obvious, that for English merchants to complain that our goods 
rates are higher than those on the Continent, is much as if a 
gentleman were to expect to keep a barouche and a pair of 
horses for one pound a week because his neighbour found that 
sum ample to pay for his basket pony-trap. 

But the speed at which the trains are run is not more 
remarkable than the celerity with which they are loaded and 
despatched. Passengers from London Road Station in Man- 
chester, must have noticed that to reach the platform level from 
the street they mount a sharp incline. Entering the station, 
however, where nothing so vulgar as a goods waggon is any- 
where in sight, it would hardly occur to them to think that they 
were standing over one of the busiest goods depéts in the 
world. But so in fact it is. It would be avery slack day on 
which London Road did not deal with nearer two thousand than 
one thousand tons of merchandise of one sort or another. Let us 
descend the steps at the side of the station and see for ourselves 
how it is managed. It is eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
clerks and the shopmen have mostly gone home to their suburban 
dwellings, and the passenger station has already begun to look 
half asleep. Downstairs, however, the rush of the outward 
traffic is at its full height. The goods depét consists of a series 
of wide arches running crosswise, supporting the platforms and 
the rails above. Through each arch there runs in the centre 
a platform or “ bank,” as railway men call it, with on the one 
side a line of rails, on the other side a road. 

When we arrive the roads are filled from end to end with 
rows of loaded lorries, and the railway lines with rows of empty 
trucks. At intervals of two or three trucks’ length along the 
bank stahd hydraulic cranes, each crane with a weighbridge 
beneath. We pause opposite a lorry loaded with some forty 
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huge packing-cases ex route for China. In an_ instant 
clamps are affixed to the topmost case, the crane, if we may 
pursue the metaphor, elongates its neck, then turns its head to 
one side, and gently sets down its burden on the weighbridge. 
In far less time than it takes to tell the tale the weight is 
recorded, the crane has again caught up the case in its iron bill, 
and with another turn of its head deposited it finally in the 
railway truck. And so the work goes on, four cases a minute 
swinging across from lorry to truck, only stopping to register 
their weight as they pass. In ten minutes the lorry is empty, 
the truck full—the horse draws on with the empty lorry; but 
what of the truck? The Company has neither engine nor horse 
in sight. Before we have time to ponder, a rope is hooked on 
to the truck and turned round a neighbouring capstan. The 
shunter presses his foot on a block and releases the hydraulic 
machinery ; the capstan spins round, and the truck is drawn 
forward. At the end of the arch (or “ run,” to use the technical 
term) it is stopped on a turntable, and a rope from a second 
capstan being attached, it is turned round, and then with a fresh 
impetus sent flying forward again till it runs on to a huge lift. 
Again its course is checked for a few seconds, till the lift—this 
too worked by hydraulic power—has had time to rise to s‘ation 
level, when by a fresh series of capstans the truck is dragged off 
and dismissed to join the train that is “marshalling” on an 
adjacent siding. In this way eighty or ninety trucks are loaded 
and got rid of in an hour. 

The consignments lying on the “banks” are amusing in their 
diversity. Here in one lot are twenty tons of grey shirtings for 
export from Southampton. Alongside is a kitchen fender and 
a hip-bath, without even a sheet of paper to cover its nakedness. 
A little further on, lying on a heap of straw that has covered 
some solid machinery castings, and overshadowed by huge 
bales weighing 24 cwt. apiece, we come upon a railway-rug done 
up in a strap, with a racket and a pair of tennis-shoes tied on. 
At eight o’clock the place rang on all sides with the “sweaty 
haste” of the workers, and to an outsider it looked as if they 
had a week’s work prepared for them. But by ten o’clock the 
lorries are emptied and gone, and the last finishing touches are 
being put to the trucks in a deliberate manner which implies 
there is plenty of time to spare. It has been a slack night, the 
superintendent assures us ; had he known beforehand he need 
not have put on so many hands. London Road can now go to 
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sleep till two or three o’clock, when the goods from every 


‘ quarter of Great Britain will pour in to keep the place alive, till 


at eight or nine o’clock the passenger traffic gets into full swing 
again. Then for the rest of the day the goods traffic, in the 
expressive Yankee phrase, has to “take a back seat.” 

Manchester is a large town, of course, and for perfection of 
mechanical appliances for dealing with traffic London Road can 
hold its own with any station, but for variety of traffic it is 
nowhere in comparison with Broad Street. Broad Street, in 
the well-rounded but well-founded boast of its genius loci, is 
“the largest goods station in the largest city in the world, and 
it belongs to the largest corporation in the world.” If, in the 
face of this magnitude of three dimensions, our pen falls short 
and fails to rise to the “height of this great argument,” we trust 
we shall be thought not all unworthy of. forgiveness. 

At the first-glance Broad Street Station looks much the same 
as London Road, except that it is on a larger scale throughout. 
But there is a difference characteristic of the difference of the 
trade of the two places. Speaking broadly, Manchester only 
consigns goods directly to the outports, to London, and to the 
towns in its own neighbourhood ; and these are a finite quantity. 
London, on the other hand, trades directly with every town in 
the kingdom. The subdivision is therefore too great for it to be 
possible for the vans to draw up as at Manchester, each opposite 
the truck for which its goods are destined. Accordingly the 
goods are delivered on to the “bank” at one side of the station 
and thence wheeled away on barrows to the train by which they 
are to be forwarded. Each “run” contains two trains, one on 
each side of the “bank,” instead of a train and a cart road, as 
was the case at Manchester. And here comes in one of the prob- 
lems with which the railway manager perpetually has to contend. 


.“The more often you handle your goods, the heavier will be your 


working expenses,” is a cardinal maxim of railway policy. On 
the other hand, goods for Leeds or Liverpool must evidently be 
loaded and got away early, long before goods for Oxford or 
Rugby need be despatched, otherwise they will be too late for the 
first delivery next morning. But the public is not so obliging 
as to send in its Liverpool stuff at seven and keep back the 
“short norths,” as they are termed, till nine. So the unfortunate 
inspector is constantly between two fires; if he leaves his 
Oxford goods lying where the van deposited them till he wants 
to load them into their train, he blocks the “bank,” and the men 
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cannot do their work; if he attempts to load for every place at 
once, instead of employing 300 men for four hours he needs 400 
men for three hours ; and this, as he is well aware, means extra 
expense. At the end of each “run” is painted up the name of 
the train that is loaded in it, and each truck as it is finished is 
despatched to the upper air by the same method that we have 
already described as in use in Manchester. 

Passing out of the “runs,” we come to a space which, in 
comparison with the low-browed arches we ‘have left, is so open 
that it rejoices in the cheerful designation of “The Field.” On 
one occasion we found “ The Field” filled almost to overflowing 
with vast piles of empty cases, which our guide—mindful of the 
fact that however many of them might come that way, the 
railway company at least got no profit out of them—not inaptly 
described as “wind.” On another occasion we noticed a very 
different state of things. ». There stood there five large vans, each 
containing five enormous rolls of paper. This we learnt was a 
two days’ supply for one of the great London “dailies.” It 
appears that almost all the newspapers get their paper from 
Lancashire, or in some cases from the north of Ireland, vid 
Broad Street, and that in the railway warehouses there is always 
stored a supply sufficient for a fortnight’s consumption, in case 
at any time there should be a breakdown at the mills. Further, 
we were told that these immense rolls of paper required the 
utmost nicety in handling. The modern printing press runs at 
such a tremendous pace that unless the roll of paper is without 
a flaw, and unwinds absolutely true and square, it is liable in a 
moment to cause an accident. “At one time,” said our in- 
formant, “we were always having complaints. We used to lift 
the rolls up with clamps to put them on the waggons. Then we 
tried passing a rod through the middle, but that pushed the 
edges out of the straight. Now we've got men who are ac- 
customed to the work, and they sling each roll with a broad soft 
rope, and we never hear anything more about it.” 

But Broad Street is not content to deal only in “wind” and 
paper. On the contrary, its special distinction is the large 
proportion of “high-class,” that is, practically profitable traffic. 
Of the fish and the meat and the butter we have already spoken 
—we must just add that the dead-meat trade from Liverpool 
alone amounts to tens of thousands of tons in the year. 
Against this, which of course is all into London, may be set the 
truckloads of tea and of silk (insured for £50 or £100 each 
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package), the hundreds upon hundreds of crates and boxes of 
drapery goods, the trainloads of wool (in those months when the 
wool sales are on), which leave the great warehouses in the City 
every night for every part of the country. “What is your 
busiest time in the year?” we asked. “Just before Easter,” was 
the reply. The reason, which did not appear obvious at first 
sight, we found to be asfollows. Easter is the accepted time 
for the purchase of “summer novelties” in the drapery line. 
But the country shops put off laying in their summer stock till 
after Lady Day is past, so that they may not have to pay for the 
goods till midsummer. Consequently between Lady Day anu 
Easter the traffic comes with a rush, and when Easter falls early 
the rush is almost overpowering. 

It is not quite true, by the way, to say that the traffic in 
eatables is only into London. Broad Street despatches every 
day to Lancashire three or four truckloads of what is known as 
“offal”—the heads and feet, the hearts and livers of the animals 
that are slaughtered at the Deptford Cattle Market. But this 
may perhaps be considered to be balanced by the fact that there 
is also a large “inwards” traffic in cats’-meat from Scotland. 
Why horses should die more freely in Scotland, or cats be more 
hungry in London, or why Lancashire should have a special 
penchant for tripe and trotters, is a sociological puzzle for which 
the Broad Street authorities have made no attempt to find a 
solution.. They are satisfied to recognise the fact, and content 
if it bring some small accession of grist to the great North- 
Western. mill. 

But we have lingered too long, and without stopping to 
describe the great rooms with scores of clerks busy all night 
writing invoices and way bills, and their comfortable club-rooms 
adjoining ; and only casting a hasty glance into the signal-box, 
where cipher telegrams, telling the position of every goods train 
on the line, and how many trucks of each sort of traffic it has 
got attached, are flying about thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, 
we step into a goods break and pant slowly up the steep incline 
on our way to Camden Town. In years gone by, Camden 
Town, or Camden as the railway people always call it, was the 
great centre whence the goods brought by the North-Western 
were dispersed by road to every part of London. Here, more- 
over, were the stationary engines that drew the trains up the 
steep incline from Euston in days before engineers had realized 
the capacity of locomotives to go uphill. And here, accordingly, 
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was and still is the “running-shed,” in which are “stabled” the 
main line engines of the London district. But owing to the 
development of the suburban network of lines that centres 
at Willesden and carries traffic direct thence to all parts of 
London, Camden has fallen from its high estate. It is still an 
immense goods depét, but it has become, as its superintendent 
somewhat bitterly phrases it, a “dust-bin” to receive all the 
odds and ends of traffic that seem to have no special billet 
elsewhere. So we will not stop over the goods sheds, but go 
out straight into the yard and watch the marshalling of 
the trains before they finally start on their journey north. 

How in the darkness, broken only at intervals by the lights of 
an express that dashes past with a roar on the further side, this 
same marshalling ever gets accomplished at all, it is beyond the 
capacity of an outsider even to conceive. Passenger traffic is a 
simple matter. So many coaches, varying, say, according to the 
season or the day of the week, from eight to fourteen, are formed 
into a train, and then they start, whether there are passengers to 
fill them or not. But on the 11.35 “goods,” Broad Street may 
send one day thirty trucks, and the next a dozen, and Camden 
must make up to a full load, with trucks from Poplar, Nine 
Elms, and Stewart’s Lane, or, if need be, in the last resort with 
empty waggons. And yet for all this, but ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour is probably allowed. It is only by a very 
free use, not only of the telegraph, but of the telephone to all 
the other goods stations, that the work can be got through in the 
time allotted. To show with what fitful rushes the traffic comes, 
it may be mentioned that in May and June four specials a night 
of Channel Island potatoes are often sent off by the North- 
Western Railway alone. Counting both up and down traffic, 
Crewe not infrequently sees twenty specials pass through in 
one night. One thing more at Camden must not be left un- 
noticed—a long net by the side of the passenger line, into 
which the guards of the up night mails throw bundles of invoices 
of goods that are following at a somewhat less rapid rate. 

Broad Street may be hard pressed at Easter time, but it has 
nothing to face to compare with the vast influx of traffic that 
well-nigh submerges the station at Euston in Christmas week, 
when more parcels are handled in a day than would be dealt 
with in four at other seasons. Fortunately for the Company, the 
passenger traffic at that time is light compared with that at the 
summer Bank Holidays, and chiefly of what has been termed a 
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“carpet-bag” nature, very different from the August sea-side 
traffic ; otherwise the machine could never be kept going at all. 
Even as it is, last Christmas the North-Western, which prides 
itself on its ample reserves of stock, was using fruit-vans, news- 
paper-vans, half-painted luggage-vans, and in some cases third- 
class carriages for the conveyance of its parcels. As for the 
Post-Office, it was fairly overpowered, and two days before 
Christmas it shocked Euston out of all propriety by starting the 
postal trains, which had been standing ready to be loaded since 
three in the afternoon, ten minutes after their proper time. 
“Trains,” we say, for a single train was insufficient to carry both 
letters and parcels, and for several days in succession each class 
of traffic had a whole train to itself. So hard were the 
authorities run for Post-Office vehicles, that a travelling post- 
office that is kept in reserve at Aberdeen-in case of breakdown 
in the North, was telegraphed for in hot haste to be sent to 
London. If the North-Western officials should boast that their 
own parcel arrangements were working meanwhile with the 
regularity of clockwork—as indeed they were—on the other 
hand it is fair to remember that they have had forty years’ 
experience to guide them, while the whole Parcel Post organi- 
zation has had to be built up in a tenth part of the time. 

That no time might be wasted, or confusion risked by 
unnecessary transfers, the Company’s traffic was subdivided as 
minutely as possible. For instance, a van ran through wid 
Willesden from Victoria to Liverpool, a second from Broad 
Street to Manchester, and a third from Waterloo to Perth. At 
ordinary times probably a hamper apiece would have been more 
than sufficient. Similarly the twenty or thirty districts into 
which London itself is ordinarily divided were cut up into 
smaller sub-districts, each with its corresponding sorting station. 
We saw a good-sized room entirely filled with printed labels to 
be affixed to the different trucks and vans and luggage-cupboards, 
to secure that nothing should get mixed in transit. 

If subdivision is the one secret of organization, the other is 
“little and often.” Had the parcels been left to accumulate for 
many hours in succession, the station and staff would assuredly 
all have been buried beneath them. But what with ordinary 
and special trains, they were streaming away as fast as they 
could come in; a parcel “special” being actually interposed 
between the midnight express and the newspaper train at 5.15 
next morning. Lest the receiving officers should get blocked 
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with traffic, some of them in the busiest parts, such as the City, 
were cleared as many as twenty times in the day. The parcels 
traffic is comparatively easy to deal with when Christmas Day 
comes right at the end of a week. When it falls ona Wednesday, 
the parcels all come on the Monday and Tuesday, and then the 
crush is far worse. Still one cannot but wish that Christmas 
Day would always fall on a Saturday or a Monday instead of 
a Sunday, that so the men might have an extra day's rest 
after their tremendous exertions. 

In some ways the goods traffic arrangements of Liverpool 
are even more remarkable than those of London, At Liverpool 
the North-Western has six goods stations, two of them reached 
by tunnels each a mile and a quarter in length, constructed for 
their use alone. The Lancashire and Yorkshire has another 
half dozen, while the three railways that own the Cheshire liries, 
the Midland, the Great Northern, and the Sheffield, have as 
many more. Of one of the North-Western dock depéts, that of 
Waterloo, we must just say one word. As soon as a train-load 
of trucks is ready, it is pushed a few yards out of the station by 
a shunting engine till it reaches the mouth of the tunnel. From 
this point it falls by gravity half a mile to one opening at Byrom 
Street, where it is brought to a stand. Hence to Edgehill, where 
all the trains leaving Liverpool meet and are marshalled ere they 
begin their journey, is a steep ascent of one in sixty-five for over 
a mile. The trains are drawn up, not by locomotives, but by an 
endless rope worked from the summit. We were seated on one 
occasion on the open break truck to which the rope is attached. 
The sheaves had been tightly screwed down, the signal was given, 
and off we started. We had gone perhaps fifty yards when with 
a tremendous noise the rope slipped, and began to race through 
the blocks, and at the same moment the train stopped, and then 
began to run slowly backwards. In a few seconds the engines 
were stopped, the rope ceased running, and the train was 
brought by the break to a standstill, and then for the first time 
we realized what had happened. The sheaves were readjusted, 
and we started afresh and reached the top in safety; but we 
carried away one distinct impression, that if at any time it 
should be our fate to be in a railway accident, we trusted it 
would not take place ina tunnel. The darkness and the noise 
must add enormously to the sense of helplessness which in any 
case is not a pleasant mood in which to confront danger. 

Edgehill is called a goods “yard,” It contains, however, fifty- 
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seven and a half miles of line, and has cost somewhere about 
two millions sterling. After gradual progress towards perfection 
for years, it has now in the last few months reached the point 
that the whole of the goods traffic arrives and departs absolutely 
independent of the ordinary passenger lines into Lime Street 
Station. To gain this end, tunnels and arches and skew bridges 
are conspicuous on all sides. But this is a feature common 
to many other modern goods yards. The special characteristic 
of Edgehill is that the sorting of the trucks is done entirely 
by gravitation. Let us trace the further course of the train 
that has just come up from Waterloo. It consists of thirty- 
eight trucks thrown together hap-hazard, destined probably 
to go by a dozen different trains to two dozen different stations. 

At the mouth of the tunnel, the rope ceases, the break van is 
uncoupled and an engine takes its place. We mount on to the 
foot-plate, and then the engine puffs laboriously up for a mile 
and a half to the top of the bank. It is immediately detached 
and (as John Bunyan would have said) goes on its way and we 
see it no more, The train is left standing on one of seven 
parallel “reception” lines. We walk down the hill for some 
300 yards to a point where all the reception lines converge 
into a neck, to spread out again below by a series of “ points,” 
turning off the through line much at the same angle as the 
strings are carried off the frame of a harp, into a fresh set of 
twenty “standing” lines. At the neck is situated a signal-box, 
and at the entrance of each standing line is a post with a 
number painted conspicuously on it. Each number denotes a 
train for some special destination. 

As we walked down along the train, a foreman shunter 
followed us, and reading the destination of each truck on its label, 
chalked upon it a figure corresponding to the number of its 
proper standing line. And now all is ready, the signal is 
dropped, the first truck, numbered let us say 13, is uncoupled 
with a shunting stick, and its side-break taken off. It starts at 
once by its own weight, runs forward to the neck, the signalman 
reads its number as it passes, pulls over the points admitting on 
to line No. 13, the truck turns in, and then the break being 
again dropped, it is brought to rest. 

Long, however, before it has reached its position, two trucks 
for No. 5 have been let go, closely pursued by one more for 
No. 19, and then three together for No. 2. Quick as lightning, 
as they roll past him, the signalman reads the numbers and opens 
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the right points, while at the entrance of each line men are 
waiting to catch and arrest the runaways as soon as they have 
gone far enough. Six minutes from the time the train was 
taken in hand, the first stage is accomplished and the trucks 
have been scattered to form portions of perhaps fifteen different 
trains: In front of the signal-box at the neck between the rails 
is a hole, and in the hole a big hook. The hook is interlocked 
with the signal, so that when the signal stands at danger it is lifted 
up and protrudes from its hole, and catches the axle of any 
truck that ventures to pass the signal. But a sudden jerk 
might break the hook or the axle, so the hook, instead of being 
fixed, is attached to a heavy cable. A runaway truck therefore 
“drags at each remove a lengthening chain,” till finally it is 
brought harmlessly to a standstill. But ingenious as the inven- 
tion is, it is only very rarely that the carelessness of a shunter 
affords an opportunity of testing its efficiency. 

So far, however, the work of the sorting sidings is only half 
done. Let us suppose that twenty trains have gone through 
the process we have described—and sixty trains have in fact to 
go through it every evening—the standing lines are filled, but 
the trains are by no means ready to start. Let us take No. 1, 
and say we find on it forty trucks for stations from Rugby 
to Willesden inclusive. Four are for Northampton, ten for 
Bletchley and its branches, five for Leighton, seven for 
Watford, and the rest for Willesden. But they are scattered at 
hap-hazard up and down the train. In railway language the 
trucks have been sorted but not “marshalled.” If the train is to 
start like this, it will have to spend an hour at each place, 
shunting backwards and forwards to pick out here and there a 
truck. Before its work is finished, the engine will have travelled 
a dozen miles to no purpose, to say nothing of the damage 
to the trucks and their contents by incessant jolting. Let us 
come down to the bottom of the standing lines and see how 
this difficulty too is faced. The standing lines also end in a 
neck, and then the neck again expands, but this time in a 
different fashion entirely. The new figure is shaped like a 
balloon whose seams are lines, seven in number in all, and each 
seam only long enough to contain seven trucks. Imagine our 
train admitted on to the balloon—or, as they prefer to call it at 
Edgehill, the “ gridiron.” “Northampton trucks, line A,” says 
the shunter ; “ B and C lines for Bletchley ; D for Leighton,” and 
so forth, till all the trucks for the same station have got together. 
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If there are trucks for more than seven stations on the same 
train, a second balloon lower down subjects them to a yet further, 
process of marshalling. One thing more is necessary—that the 
trucks for the most distant station shall be at the back of the 
train, and those to be dropped first shall be in front. To secure 
this, it is only needful to let out first the trucks that are going 
furthest ; they will naturally run to the back of the train as it 
gradually forms itself below the gridirons on one of the second 
series of standing lines at the bottom of the gradient. The opera- 
tion is now complete. When the time comes for the departure of 
the train, the engine has only to hook on and start straight away 
for its destination. There are many sets of gravitation sidings in 
England, one of the newest and largest just opened by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire a few miles off at Aintree. But 
none has to deal with as multifarious a traffic as the North- 
Western, and in none accordingly is the system so fully de- 
veloped. It is satisfactory to learn that though the trucks that 
pass through Edgehill daily are numbered by thousands, the 
oldest inhabitant can only recall one instance in which a shunter 
was seriously injured. 

Last month, as we dashed through Wolverton, we saw nothing 
but the ghost of the former glories of its refreshment-rooms. 
But Wolverton, whose great carriage works employ about 3500 
hands, deserves notice, not only for what it has been, but for 
what it is. Compared, indeed, to Crewe, which seems to make 
everything, the work of Wolverton may be considered circum- 
scribed. It makes nothing but what railway officials call 
“coaching” stock—carriages, that is, horse-boxes, carriage- 
trucks open and closed, luggage, fruit, and fish vans, with the 
numerous appendages such as omnibuses, parcel carts, hand- 
barrows, and so forth, which belong to the working of the 
passenger department. On the occasion of our visit, there was 
in one of the sheds a brand-new hansom cab. In astonishment we 
asked whether the Company, having already with its comfortable 
omnibuses dealt a crushing blow at the “growler ” interest, was 
now going on to compete also with the hansom proprietors. 
But the manager reassured us: it was only a cab that had been 
sent down to be painted in proper North-Western colours, as a 
pattern for imitation by the rest of those licensed to ply inside 
the station yard at Euston. 

Let us cast a hasty glance round some of the finished stock. 
And though the Queen’s train has been described often 
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enough—not infrequently by authors who can never have 
seen beyond the outside of the carriages—we must, as in duty 
bound, yield Her Majesty the first place. ‘“ The Queen’s train,” 
it may be remarked, is a misnomer to start with. There is no 
such train. Two saloons there are, close-coupled and connected 
by a gangway, that are reserved for Her Majesty’s exclusive and 
personal use, which never leave Wolverton except to carry her 
to or from Balmoral ; but that is all. The rest of the Royal train 
is made up with such saloons or other vehicles of the ordinary 
Company’s rolling-stock, as may on any particular occasion be 
required. Nor are the Royal saloons themselves in any way 
very remarkable. One thing to be noticed is that they are 
entered by a folding carriage-step, a survival doubtless from the 
days when platforms were not yet of a uniform and sufficient 
height. The floors are deeply carpeted, and the sides and roof 
thickly padded with quilted silk, to deaden the noise and 
vibration of the train, from which, as is well known, Her Majesty 
suffers. To reduce this to a minimum she—by her own desire 
—travels to and from Scotland at a speed markedly below that 
which the meanest of her subjects can command any evening 
in the week for the modest payment of one penny per mile. 
One of the saloons is fitted as a bedroom, the other as a sitting- 
room, and between the two is a lavatory whose basin and fittings 
in metal, chased and gilt, deserve to be mentioned as a real work 
of art. These saloons are, it should be added, now more than 
twenty years old. Since they were built, the art of railway 
carriage construction has advanced with rapid strides, and the 
North-Western authorities would willingly, if permitted, replace 
them with new ones. 

The Queen is not the only person who keeps private saloons 
at Wolverton. Close by may be seen a carriage with the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers blazoned on the panels, and beside it a 
second with the much more imposing-looking ducal arms of 
Sutherland, whose bearer is a hereditary director of the “North- 
Western. This latter, having on its frequent journeys to and 
from Dunrobin to reckon with the abrupt gradients of the 
Highland line, is fitted with a powerful hand-break. But no 
one can look at these carriages, and then go on to examine one 
of the ordinary West Coast Joint Stock sleeping saloons, without 
feeling that a railway is indeed a great leveller, Confined 
within the narrow limits of the “four-foot” way, dukes and 
princes have to fare much like the rest of us. Marlborough 
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House and Sandringham, Trentham and Dunrobin,—these no 
doubt are unattainable by the mass of mankind, but for the 
moderate sum of “six shillings in addition to the ordinary first- 
class fare,” we can spend the night in as comfortable a bed as 
any prince or duke in England. 

The extent to which sleeping carriages have increased in the 
last few years is certainly remarkable, and at Wolverton may be 
seen whole stacks of mattresses, and whole piles of the neat 
little brass bedsteads that belong to the furnishing of the night 
saloons. That passengers gain by the innovation is undeniable. 
Whether it is equally profitable to the companies, seeing that, 
even if every bed is filled, for every passenger the carriage holds, 
something over a ton of dead weight has to be hauled, is another 
question. Even then we are taking no account of all the costly 
fittings and the extra attendance that needs to be provided in 
the sleeping carriages. The improvement has been so steady 
and gradual, that railway passengers as a rule hardly recognise 
how much more the companies give them for their money than 
was the case a generation back. We are not speaking now of 
speed or frequency or regularity of service, in which the advance 
is visible to all eyes ; we are concerned only with the improve- 
ment of the carriage accommodation. The old “first class” was 
15 feet in length, and 64 feet in breadth by only 4? feet in 
height ; and within these limits it was supposed to seat eighteen 
passengers. Now let us look at what the North-Western 
authorities term their “standard 42 feet tri-composite.” This 
carriage, which is at present the accepted pattern for main line 
trains, runs on eight wheels and contains five passenger com- 
partments. In the centre a luggage-cupboard, on the one side two 
first-class compartments with lavatories between ; on the other 
one second and two third-classcompartments. Accordingly ten 
first-class passengers have as much room as twenty-eight second 
and third-class. To compare with the carriage of forty years ago, 
each first-class passenger then had less than twenty feet of cubic 
space, to-day he has ninety. And yet the complaint is often 
made, and is probably justified, that the improvement of first- 
class accommodation has hardly kept pace with that of the second 
and third classes. 

Such a carriage weighs 16 tons and costs £800 to build. A 
carriage of similar size divided simply into seven third-class 
compartments only costs £600. Assuming it be quite filled, it 
would earn 5s. 10d. per mile. The more expensive carriage 
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even if every seat were ‘econpled (a still less likely supposition, 
as first and second-class carriages are never half so well filled as 
third), could not earn more than about four shillings. No 
wonder the enlightened management of the great northern 
companies does all it can to encourage third-class traffic. Out 
of the £600, nearly half is spent below the floor of the carriage 
on the under-frame. The framework is now-a-days of steel, and 
is sent to Wolverton from Crewe ready-made. Each of the four 
pairs of wheels with its axle costs £12 and weighs aton. The two 
pairs beneath the middle of the carriage are fixed to the frame, 
those at either end to a bogie that allows for play in rounding 
curves. Between the axles, what with the india-rubber draw-bar 
springs and buffer springs, the gas reservoirs and the break reser- 
voirs and cylinders, there is little room left where a stowaway could 
attach himself as used sometimes to happen in former days. 
All the West Coast coaches have two sets of breaks, vacuum 
for use in England, Westinghouse automatic north of Carlisle, each 
break with its own reservoir, its own mechanism, and its own 
set of pipes. If the vehicle is a guard’s van there is a third 
set of levers to be worked by the hand break. 

In amusing contrast to the spick-and-span main line stock, 
with its sixteen coats of paint worked up and varnished till one 
can almost see one’s face in the panels, we came upon some old 
third-class carriages with a most poverty-stricken appearance, 
destitute of even a vestige of cushion or hat-rack. We hazarded 
the guess that these must be part of the rolling stock of some 
bankrupt Welsh Company that the North-Western had taken 
over, but learnt that the true explanation was that they belonged 
to a mineral branch, and were used exclusively by colliers going 
to and from their work, for whose use cushions would certainly 
have been out of place. One of the most recent specimens of 
Wolverton work is what we might term “dog-saloons,” for so 
their arrangement as compared with the dog-hutches of former 
years really entitles them to be-called. They are intended for 
use either at the time of the August “grouse” traffic, or on the 
occasion of a big dog-show. An old third class has been taken, 
its partitions removed, and all the doors except the middle one 
closed up. Then along one side is ranged a set of roomy kennels 
with a wide shelf above them, on which can be set down the baskets 
and boxes in which dogs of a smaller size are consigned. But 
we must tear ourselves from Wolverton, though the half of what 
is there to be seen has not yet been described. We spent hours 
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watching the blocks of wood to form the wheels being fitted 
together with as much nicety as the pieces in a Chinese puzzle. 
But to sketch even the main outlines of the process would 
be long, and we have already outrun our space. 

The North-Western Railway has been singularly fortunate in 
one respect. With the exception of a few years, prior to 1862, 
during which it was ruled by Lord Chandos, now the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the brief reign of the late Admiral Moorsum, 
it has had but two Chairmen in‘all the forty years of its history. 
The first was Mr. Glyn, afterwards Lord Wolverton, who not 
only presided over the birth of the London and Birmingham, 
but was also the founder of the Railway Clearing House. As 
long ago as 1862, Mr. Moon, who had already been a director of 
the Company for about fifteen years, assumed the position 
which he still occupies. In these days, when a man is often 
chairman of half-a-dozen companies and director of as many 
more, it is a fact worth notice that Sir Richard Moon has 
never been a director of any other company. Even on the 
board of the North London Railway, which for all practical 
purposes is a branch of the North-Western, and which not 
only is far the most prosperous (we might almost say the only 
really prosperous) concern among the metropolitan railways, 
but is commonly believed to owe no small part of its success to 
the organizing genius of the North-Western Chairman, Sir 
Richard Moon has never occupied a seat. To his own line he 
has devoted the work of a long and laborious life. On it, if 
universal report may be believed, there are few matters 
which, with his personal ubiquity and what Sir Arthur Helps 
would have called his avidity of detail, he has failed to keep at 
his fingers’ ends. The Jubilee honours of 1887 can hardly in 
any instance have been more deservedly bestowed than on the 
man who for a quaiter of a century has so ruled’ over the 
greatest corporation in the world, that its mame has been a 
proverb for honesty and uprightness of administration, and that 
its management has displayed a steady devotion to improve- 
ment and progress, not untempered, perhaps, with that truly 
English characteristic, a rooted dislike to over-sudden and hasty 
innovations. 


W. M. ACWORTH. 
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THIS is essentially an age of interviewing. In former days the 
Interviewer flourished only in the land of his birth, the United 
States; but now he has established himself firmly in this 
country. He may not perhaps have reached the giddy heights 
of pertinacity attained in the States, but he is on the high road 
to success, and in a few years there will be nothing hid from his 
all-pervading presence and far-searching eye, no details of 
private life that will not be submitted by him to the ever- 
increasing greed of a gossip-loving public. 

We are all so virtuous, we deprecate this love of gossip, we 
hold up one hand with horror, while with the other we put 
down our sixpence for the new number of our pet Society paper. 
We regret the old-fashioned days when things were so different, 
in the same way that we regret the good old-fashioned winters 
and genuine summers. Horace Walpole is found making the 
same complaint some 100 years ago. He laments the good 
old days in a precisely similar strain. Now Horace Walpole 
Was not averse to gossip, and I imagine the love of gossip has 
existed through all time, though Adam and Eve must have 
often been hard up for topics of conversation in their earlier 
days. 

However, the Society papers exist and flourish and prosper— 
and Society continues to deprecate—and read—them with equal 
assiduity. After all do they, if properly conducted, do any 
harm? As long as they confine themselves to paragraphs about 
the arrival at a country house of one lady, and the departure of 
another—or about the presence of certain people at a ball or 
garden party where they probably particularly wished to be 
seen and commented on—then there is not much harm done. 

To this conclusion we must come.—This is an age of gossip ; 
the world is being flooded with Reminiscences, and the Inter- 
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viewer is a power. Even I have been interviewed in my time.— 
My humble chambers were described in such glowing terms, 
that I could not recognise them. The account spoke of “silken 
hangings on the walls.” Strictly true, but it was only two yards 
of Liberty silk festooned over some nail-marks, The description 
of rooms has much the same effect on the imagination as a 
photograph. Have your rooms photographed and you will 
receive a most agreeable surprise. Your room may be humble 
and mean—the furniture may smack of Tottenham Court Road, 
and every ornament may bear the fatal impress of that Demon 
which is called “Cheap.” But the photograph is the real sug- 
gestio falsi and suppressio veri., The room is enlarged to 
palatial dimensions, everything wears a rich and decorative 
effect, the glamour of splendour is thrown over your humble 
goods and chattels, and you feel inclined to write in the corner 
of the photograph, “East Room at Alton Towers,” or “ Morn- 
ing Room at Trentham.” 

If I am ever interviewed again I shall prepare carefully. I 
shall be negligently attired in an Eastern smoking suit, smoking 
“the inevitable cigarette.” 

Several books, papers, and documents, which I never look at 
from year’s end to year’s end, will be very much en vidence. 
On the piano will be songs of my own composition, with perhaps 
Handel’s Suites and a song album of Grieg or Lassen to give 
the thing a superior tone of Art. This would, I think, easily 
lead to some such paragraph as : 

“Mr. Corney Grain does not, as many might suppose, pass 
his time in singing comic songs, but away from the ‘garish 
lights’ of the theatre beguiles the leisure hour with a Gigue or 
Chaconne of glorious old Handel, or in humming over some 
weird emotional ‘lied’ of Grieg or Lassen.” 

A judicious arrangement of letters, even if answered a week 
ago, might easily be made to lead to a remark: “ Here, said 
Mr. Grain,”—carelessly turning over an ominous-looking bundle 
of letters, dz//ets doux, appeals and invitations,—“ is some of the 
daily work of the hard-worked singer.” 

And then, to ensure a dramatic ending to the interview, I 
would rehearse a little scene with my servant, who should come 
in at a given signal and say: “I beg your pardon, Sir, for 
interrupting you, but you have not forgotten the appointment 
at Marlborough House?” It is wonderful what effect you can 
produce with a little forethought and careful rehearsal. 

N 
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But I have finished with interviewing and I have had my turn. 
I have been “ At Home,” I have been a “ Worker at play,” or a 
“ Player at work,” or was it a “ Player at play,” or a Worker at 
work”? One of the four, I think. I have also been interviewed 
by a journal devoted to the Improvement of the Young. I am 
sure the two former papers will not take it unkindly if I say the 
latter gave me the most satisfaction. It was so idyllic. 

However, I was offered another chance the other day of being 
interviewed,—the writer said he would be so glad to get my ideas 
on my vocation and on Art in general. I replied that I 
thoroughly appreciated the compliment, but—that I had an idea 
—an idea that I imagined has occurred to many others of late, 
viz. that I would be my own Interviewer—lInterviewed by one- 
self! a pleasant idea. The Interviewer and the Interviewed 
would be so thoroughly in accord, they would work with one 
mind, in a mutual spirit of close neighbourly affection, each 
endeavouring to bring the other forward and modestly keep 
himself in the background. I made up my mind, and my Inter- 
viewer raising no objection, we started our scheme. The captious 
cynic might object to it as a scheme of Mutual Admiration. 
We deny and repel the accusation.—-The scheme is one of 
Mutual Aid! 

I asked a distinguished humorous writer the other day, why 
he didn’t write his Reminiscences? “My dear fellow,” he said, 
“T havn't enough imagination. I should have to invent all my 
best stories!” I submit that this is unnecessary. You can take 
all stories and declare they happened to a friend. It is a dan- 
gerous game, yet I have known it carried out most successfully, 
but by avery able “vaconteur.” He would generally begin thus: 
“As the late Lord So-and-So said.”—Did some rash youth say, 
“T thought Sheridan said that,” he would look at him pityingly 
and say, “ Yes, it is a common fashion amongst the uninformed 
to attribute everything to Sheridan—it was really said by “ Lord 
So-and-So!” I admired that man, he had courage and an im- 
perturbable countenance, but, strange to say, his Lords So-and- 
So were always dead and could contradict no more. 

I, or rather we, have not his courage, and we will, ze. the 
Interviewer and myself, confine ourselves to strict fact. 

The Interviewer shall not put any questions, but I will answer 
a question which may or may not have been put. This is a 
favourite method in some modern poems of a melodramatic 
tendency. It is generally an old man, who is apparently one of 
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the unemployed, with a turn for rhyme. Sometimes he suddenly 
bursts out with 








“* How Farmer Goodyear met his death ? 
By accident, you say ! 

Old Benjamin knows better ; 
And I'll tell ye—(whispers), ’twas Foul Play”!!! 






Here in four lines we get the narrator, old Benjamin, Farmer 
Goodyear, and the cause of his death—and no question asked. 
Sometimes it takes a home-like form, such as: 









“A pint of ’arfand~arf, sir ? 
Well, I doan’t mind if I du— 
For the work 7s rather ’ard like, 

And the sun be ’ot, ’tis true!” 










Under any circumstances it is ingenious, and I adopt it with 
much satisfaction. 

Thus: What are my earlier impressions of music? No one 
has asked me this question, and perhaps it is a question my 
Interviewer did not wish to ask, knowing that the answer might 
take so much longer than he wished. But by my process, which 
I admit I have borrowed from the modern poetry aforesaid, I 
make him ask the question, even if it be against his wish and 
inclination. 

What are my earliest impressions of music ? 

My answer is that my earliest impressions were that music 
had no charms for me. 

I was born in a small village some four miles out of 
Cambridge. Picture to yourself a by-road turning off the road 
to Newmarket—a flat country, then a Rectory and Church, a 
dirty pond, some farm-buildings and cottages ; on the opposite 
side of the way the remains of the village stocks, the Rose and 
Crown, kept by one Muggleton (good name, I always thought, 
fora publican); then more cottages, a farm with orchard 
containing an excellent mulberry tree, the blacksmith’s ; then a 
cottage tenanted by an old Mrs. Oliver, who prepared feathers 







































































e for feather beds ; then Hancocks the carpenter’s house ; and then 

in some meadows, or, as we called them, closes, our house! A 
Sf farm-house, covered with ivy, with pretty lawns and gardens, 
a and a moat running round three-quarters of the grounds. A 





commonplace picture, you will say, of a Cambridgeshire village. 
Quite so, thoroughly commonplace. We boasted no remarkable 
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characters in our village ; perhaps the most remarkable was Mr. 
Hancocks aforesaid. He was a bleary, red-faced, red-eyed old 
man, with a stubbly unshorn chin and a paper cap. He was 
principally noted for being frequently drunk, habitually using 
bad language, and more especially for having once been a clown 
in a circus. 

There were no village schools ; I believe an old Mrs. Chapman 
kept a dame’s school, but I doubt if she could read. Theclergy- 
man of the parish did no visiting among the poor; he was a 
Canon of Ely, and I particularly liked the period when he was 
in residence, because his /ocum tenens presented me with a little 
box of sweets every Sunday. There were no amusements for 
the people of the parish—only the Village Feast once a year, 
which began and ended in beer. The church services were bald, 
meagre, and altogether disgraceful. In winter there were no 
lights in church, and the sermon was read by the light of a 
bedroom candlestick, which was handed up by the footman. 
Whether it was the association of bed with the candlestick, or 
the sermon, I don’t know, but the result was sleep. Then we 
knew the sermons by heart, or should have done had we ever 
listened. They recurred at regular intervals, and the potato 
disease always brought out a very old friend—on Resignation. 
We decorated the church at Christmas with extreme simplicity; 
a gimlet-hole was bored in the top edge of the pews, and small 
pieces of evergreen were stuck in, and generally declined to 
stand upright. These sparse and diminutive boughs rather 
gave the impression of a field that has been bushed for the 
prevention of poachers’ nets. But the crowning-point of the 
service was the music. The clerk (one Gilson, who soled and 
heeled shoes in the world) left his desk and went up into a 
little gallery, in which sat certain gentlemen, viz. Mr. Pomfret, 
Mr. Muggleton, and Mr. Lane. The two former played clarionets, 
the latter the violoncello. As a trio the combination of instru- 
ments is odd, but not so odd as the sounds produced by the 
executants. There was no attempt at harmony, or even of 
melody, in unison. Each individual went his own way, or rather 
the way his instrument chose to take him. The clarionets were 
particularly erratic in their ways, and produced “alarums and 
excursions” at the most unexpected moments. The clerk gave 
out one line of the hymn, and then proceeded to sing it as a 
solo, while the clarionets and violoncello gambolled round the 
melody—not quite there, but there or thereabouts. We never 
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joined in, but stood respectfully listening to this nasal-voiced 
shoemaker snuffling forth some dreary tune, while Discord reigned 
triumphant round and about him. 

These were my earliest impressions of music. But there were 
pleasanter impressions at home. My sisters, who were grown 
up when I was still quite a little fellow, were musically inclined, 
and my elder sister possessed an extraordinary natural gift— 
she played well at sight and from memory, sang sweetly, and 
was an admirable accompanyist. She is gone now, poor soul! 
and by her death I lost the best and truest friend I ever had. 
The earliest song I can remember her singing to me began— 





“‘ My father’s a hedger and ditcher, 
My mother does nothing but spin, 

And there’s nobody coming to marry me, 
And the money comes slowly in. 

And it’s, oh ! dear, what can the matter be ? 
Oh! dear, what shall I do? 

And there’s nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to wo00-00-00-00-00-00-00 ; 

And there’s nobody coming to woo !” 


I only quote from memory ; but I should like to find this 
ballad. Is it in print? Then I remember the music after 
dinner-parties. I used to come in to dessert, and was so shy in 
those days that I used to cling to my father’s side and eat 
grapes with my eyes shut. I remember the waiter so well who 
helped on those occasions. He cut hair by day and waited at 
night. In those days champagne was not socommon, and sherry 
and hock went round at dinner, and after dinner port wine ruled. 
I can hear the voice of that waiter now as he suddenly startled 
you by confidentially saying into your ear “ sherry-or-’ock, sir ?” 
as if it were one word. Years after, when grown up, I was dining 
out in the neighbourhood, and suddenly the old familiar question 
was blown into my ear. I thought he had been dead for years. 
No! there he was, looking exactly the same, and he may be 
alive still, for all I know. He would be about 115 by this 
time. 

After dinner, music began. What times they had over the 
glees ! “ Blow, gentle gales!” Oh! that agonizing moment when it 
comes to“ Hark! a signal—a signal rends the air!” “ Hark” is 
on the second beat of the bar, but nervous terror sets in and it is 
given on the first beat, to the utter confusion of the accompanyist 
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and other singers. Then “the Red Cross Knight,” which lies 
sohigh for the sopranos, and consequently leads to a series of 
dismal squeaks. 

But the greatest effort of all was “ Yes, Brothers, yes ; it is the 
midnight drum!” I think it was a trio. There came a point in 
it when the original melody had to be taken up. The first 
singer said “ yes!” the second “yes!” the third “ yes!” then all 
three had to count and come in at a given moment with a 
stentorian and decided “ Yes!!” Oh! the agony of that period ; 
they counted with the whole of their bodies; their frames 
quivered with counting; they gave an agonized look at each 
other ; the moment had come. “YES!!!” they roared, and the 
company breathed again, a sigh of relief went up, for we all 
knew the trio so well that we counted with them; you saw 
every brow puckered with care ; all the lips involuntarily giving 
one, two, three! and at the “YES!!!” we gave a sort of gasp 
and snort of relief. 

Then came my turn, when I contributed my little mite to the 
entertainment. My répertoire consisted of “Charlie is my 
darling,” and “Cheer, boys, cheer.” I had been taken to 
Cambridge to the Theatre Royal, Barnwell, to hear Mr. Henry 
Russell in his celebrated entertainment, and I was taken captive 
by “ Cheer, boys, cheer,” which was then the rage. I had the 
pleasure of being introduced to Mr. Henry Russell a year or two 
ago, and found him ready to sit up in the smoking-room of the 
Pavilion, Folkestone, till early hours, and tell anecdotes by the 
score. 

Was I precocious and able to play the piano at a very early 
age? Nota bit. I went to school, learned to play the piano in 
a somewhat perfunctory manner, received a prize for music (I was 
the only one who learnt), and at the age of 14 went to Germany 
to study German. I continued to take my lessons in music, but 
only as an adjunct, as it were. I heard my first opera in 
London before going to Germany. “ Fra Diavolo,” with Angelina 
Bosio as Zerlina, Ronconi as Lord Allcash, Marai as Lady Allcash, 
Zelger and Tagliafico as the brigands, and I think Gardoni as 
Fra Diavolo. My previous theatrical experiences were small. 
I once saw Wright as Paul Pry at Cambridge ; and I was taken 
when about 8 years old to the Lyceum to see the “Chain of 
Events,” in which I believe the late Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris appeared. 

When did I begin to sing comic songs? I was reading for 
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the Bar during the years 1863, 1864 and 1865. Then I first saw 
Mr. John Parry ; and the seeds were sown. 
In 1865 I first acted in a back-drawing-room in a real piece. 
I have looked out an old scrap-book, dusted it, and it lies before 
me as I write, with its accusing record. I am ashamed to turn 
over the pages and to think of the calm, cool impudence—partly, 
let us hope, attributable to that ignorance which is bliss in 
youth, which enabled me to undertake the part of “ Desmarets ” 
in “Plot and Passion”!! The Marquis de Cevennes was played 
by Mr. J. Calthrop, now known to the public as Mr. John 
| Clayton; and Henri de Neuville was played by No! I 
_ had better not mention the name. He is a Judge now, and is 
very serious.—But as I turn over the pages I blush to think of 
my iniquities, my dramatic iniquities. An amateur actor begins 
by giving pleasure to himself and affording amusement to his 
friends. If he continues at this game and persists in his 
audacious efforts, he is pretty well certain to become the “ pro- 
fessional amateur” ; a very melancholy person, who has all the 
tricks of the trade at his fingers’ ends without the necessary 
experience. The pleasure he affords himself by his acting 
increases in proportion to the decrease in the amusement he 
affords his friends. He has become sufficiently acquainted with 
the outline of the Art of Acting to have attained mediocrity— 
and mediocrity is dull. 

On looking through my old scrap-book, I find myself acting 
at St. Martin’s Hall, where, by the bye, Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed gave their first entertainment in 1855, entitled “ Holly 
Lodge,” and The Enraged Musician,” by William and Robert 
Brough. This was before they began to give the entertainment 
at the Gallery of Illustration in Regent Street. St. Martin’s Hall 
subsequently became the Queen’s Theatre ; then became Clerical 
Stores, and now I think is a coach-builder’s warehouse. 

Then I find myself playing at the Polygraphic Hall, King 
William Street, Strand, where Mr. Woodin, but recently deceased, 
gave his entertainment of “Our Carpet Bag”; this Hall then 
became the Charing Cross, the Folly, and “Toole’s Theatre.” 
About this period the Era newspaper gave me as nasty a 
thrust as I had ever experienced in the shape of criticism ; that 
I thoroughly deserved it I am perfectly willing to admit, but 
the pain of wounded vanity at the time was bitter. But just 
imagine my performances, what must they have been like? A 
taw lanky, slim (yes! at that time) youth of 20—two yards 
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of painful incompetence, nevertheless I probably did not think 
so then, and the criticism touched me very sorely. This is what 
it said : 

“Mr. Potter (R. Corney Grain, Esq.) is, perhaps, a very difficult 
character to portray, but Tom Taylor, Esq., could never have 
intended him to be made a decrepit idiot. We are not given to 
understand that Mr. Potter’s voice has turned ‘ again towards 
childish treble,” neither is there any reason why he should 
hobble through the comedy like a broken-kneed and aged cab- 
horse!” 

With this criticism, which caused me exquisite agony twenty- 
one years ago, I may couple one of a still more virulent nature 
which was forwarded to me a few months ago. I can honestly 
say that it has not caused me pain, for the simple reason that 
the whole British public, even the “cultured” public, are in- 
cluded in its sweeping condemnation. Here is my portrait : 


“ PLEASED WITH A RATTLE, TICKLED WITH A STRAW.” 
From the “ Chicago Tribune.” 


“ One of the favourites of London this season in an amusement 
way is a man with the very attractive name of Corney Grain. 
He is an enormous man—tall, with a tremendously powerful 
body. His shoulders are broad and exceedingly thick, and, as 
he stoops badly, it makes them look still more gross and awk- 
ward. He is a mouse-colored blond, with sallow complexion, 
dull, sleepy blue eyes, a large mouth, and thick pug nose. His 
forehead is low and retreating, but he partly hides it by a loose 
wave of hair. This man is considered the great wit in London 
at present, and his appearance is the signal for a laugh before 
he opens his mouth. I think it would be easier for Americans 
to laugh at him before he had opened his mouth than after. 
He is simply a diluted music-hall singer—a music-hall singer 
with all the fun and dash left out. He seats himself at the 
piano and the audience laugh. I heard him at a concert the 
other day at which all the music was good and classical. This 
man closed the entertainment with one of his songs. The 
audience consisted of some of the best people in London— 
people who are among the representative cultured society of the 
city. Yet there was no part of the programme which received 
such applause and attention as the shrieking of this coarse 
elephantine humorist. He sang a vulgar song, without wit or 
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originality, of a Scotchman’s coming to London and seeing the 
sights and describing them afterwards to a friend athome. The 
great point of the song was that all of the women that he saw 
wore very low-necked dresses, and if his wife did the same he 
would beat her and send her to bed. The audience fairly 
shouted with appreciation of this delicate satire, the women 
enjoying it as much as the men. A friend told me that this 
Mr. Corney Grain, was invited to Marlborough House to sing to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales last Sunday evening, and 
among others he sang this same song. The Prince of Wales 
went into such fits of laughter over it that he nearly fell off his 
chair. The only way that I can account for the English people 
enduring such stuff, is that they are so devoid of wit themselves 


that they seize upon anything which is labelled funny in order 
to laugh.” 


What have I done to offend “him”? or “ her,” is it? 

There was one delightful performance given at this period at 
the Bijou Theatre, attached to Her Majesty’s, burned down 
some years ago. “The Lighthouse,” by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
was played, and poor Palgrave Simpson took the chief part in 
it. Never shall I forget his accents of melodramatic despair 
when, prior to the commencement of the piece, he came on to 
the stage to see that the scenery was right. “Jack!” cried he 
to Mr. John Clayton (still acting as an amateur) —“ Jack!! here 
are we supposed to be starving, and they’ve painted a ham and 
pickles on the wall!” Then the man who said, “One night I 
was taken by some mugglers!” The audience could not imagine 
what “mugglers ” were, until it occurred to an astute individual 
that “some mugglers” was the melodramatic way of pro- 
nouncing “smugglers.” 

I took no part in that performance, except as an “effect.” A 
large party of us were told off as “effects and elements.” I did 
a distant gong or bell at sea. I remember the scene well: the 
director of the storm was on his knees in a state of profuse 
perspiration, reading the “cues” from a “prompt copy” by the 
light of a wobbley candle on a kitchen-chair. 

“Now then,” he whispered hoarsely, “ wind, please ; another 
howl of wind—softer—die away—keep the wind steady—faint 
cheer at sea—louder—louder! Now gong! Have you got the 
soapsuds ready for the spray and foam?” One zealous in- 
dividual was working away hard, whipping up the soapsuds with 
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a painter's brush. “Now, cheer again. Got the rope ready to 
throw in when he comes to the window of the lighthouse ? 
Another howl of wind !!” 

At this moment Mr. Clayton advanced to the window. “It 
is the ‘Lady Grace,’” he cries, “she nears the rocks!” “ Now 
then, ready with the soapsuds—now!” The zealous individual 
who had whipped up the suds, sent a dash of foam into Mr. 
Clayton’s face ; but his zeal outstripped his judgment, and the 
brush was seen by the audience, and Mr. Clayton was sent 
spluttering away, nearly choked by soapsuds. “Now then, the 
rope!!” Mr.Clayton advances to the window again. “ Now for 
the rope!” Mr. Clayton receives the rope in his eye! I don’t 
know whether the audience were amused, but we were, behind 
the scenes. 

Then again there was a friend of mine who was the “ esprit 
malin” of all these performances ; his tricks were perhaps 
slightly mischievous, but they certainly afforded amusement 
afterwards, if not at the time. There was a performance of the 
“ Lady of Lyons,” in which I took part. I remember it well, for 
something went wrong with Claude Melnotte’s sword, and he 
insisted on using mine. I gave it up to him, scabbard and all, 
and shortly discovered the nature of the accident. The scabbard 
was broken, and my sword refused to return to its sheath, and 
insisted on going through it and sticking out. My friend (wild 
horses shall not drag his name from me, for he is now married 
and a serious literary man, and has cast off all the follies of his 
youth and the recollection thereof) played the part of the second 
officer, supposed to be a very dashing young soldier, ready at 
any moment to die for his country. “ Aha!” he says, “ promotion 
is very rapid in the French army.” My friend appeared as a 

maimed and decrepit old warrior, apparently eighty years of 
age, and speaking the lines in a quavering voice, weak and 
broken with age. Needless to say the scene was ruined. Then 
in rehearsing a piece he would change his conception of a 
character every day. One day he rehearsed it in broken French, 
another day in Somersetshire dialect, another day as a Scotch- 
man, and would finally play on the night of the performance as 
an American. Once he played a Hindoo servant with a brother 
farceur, and they began a conversation in a sort of jargon with 
the names of real people, including the audience and actors 
brought in here and there. Nothing could stop them. The hero 
of the piece was fretting and fuming—the audience roared, and 
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the more they did so, the more the other actors raved and swore. 
These men were playing the fool and stealing their laughter. 

On one occasion he played a nice trick on me. The scene 
represented a gambling room in a private house. I was at the 
piano singing some little French or Italian air—not comic, but 
quaint and melodious. Soon the audience began to titter. 
Why? I could not guess,—my song was not comic,—I sang on 
—the laughter increased—and eventually ended in a roar. I 
left the piano in disgust, and then I discovered the cause of my 
“fiasco.” My friend was gambling with his /as¢ penny,—tearing 
his hair, going through remorseful ravings and gestures—the 
despair of the ruined gambler in dumb show for a penny !! 

But to return to my legal career, which was just beginning, 
for I was called to the Bar in April 1866. It was in jeopardy. 
I began to sing and give entertainments at Penny Readings 
(there were no Primrose League Concerts in those days), and 
such like festivities. I thought nothing of entertaining or trying 
to entertain people for ¢wo hours! And now after eighteen 
years’ experience I fight shy of one hour and a half. I wrotea 
medley song called “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” and in 1867 
another called “ Romeo and Juliet.” The latter has survived, 
and will attain its majority this autumn. I seemed to get into a 
whirl of parties and amateur theatricals.—People I did not know 
began to ask me out—only in the evening—my position was not 
sufficiently secure to warrant a dinner. “Would you mind? 
just a little song, one of your charming little quaint things!” I 
thought them sincere in those days, but, remember, I was not 
used to “ Society,” and knew not its ways. 

I did not know the class of “ Society” ladies, wealthy and 
titled ladies, too, who could write as one wealthy and titled lady 
actually did to a friend of mine: “ Dear Mrs. , could you 
come with your charming amateurs and give one of your 
charming little plays? I have got the King and Queen of 
coming. Do if you can. If you cannot manage it, do you 
know of any cheap glee singers?” I knew not the ways of these 
people, I plunged into the vortex—my legal dégringolade had 
begun. Mr. John Parry had retired into private life. My old 
friend Mr. Arthur Cecil made his début in 1869. I was weaving 
my fate—in February 1870 I sang at a public concert and 
received a fee of one guinea! In May 1870 I joined the 
German Reed Entertainment, and said good-bye to the “ Bar and 
its moaning.” 
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But, bless me, I have forgotten my Interviewer. I have never 
given him a chance, and my pen has runaway with me. And the 
“ Little Music,” where is it? As a rule “a little music” means 
a great deal of music, far too much music, or that which fancies 
it is music. In this case it has been no misnomer. I have kept 
my word, and the title does not belie itself; so I beg to say 
au revoir to my readers as an “ Amateur Theatrical,” hoping to 
make my bow to them next month as a bond fide “ German 
Reed-er.” 


R. CORNEY GRAIN. 





Ki Plea for a British Dollar. 


It is a remarkable fact that this country, which prides itself 
upon being in the van of progress, especially in commercial 
enterprise, lags far behind all foreign countries and many of our 
Colonies in regard to coinage, weights and measures. 

It is now over thirty years since an important movement was 
organized to obtain the introduction of decimal coinage into this 
country. A resolution in its favour was passed in the House of 
Commons, in consequence of a Select Committee appointed in 
1853 having reported favourably, as the following extracts will 
show :— 


The Report stated, that “with regard to the inconveniences of the 
existing system the evidence was clear and decided. That system was 
shown to entail a vast amount of unnecessary labour, and great liability 
to error, to render accounts needlessly complicated, to confuse ques- 
tions of foreign exchanges, and to be otherwise inconvenient. On the 
other hand, the concurrent testimony of the various witnesses was to 
the effect that the adoption of a Decimal System would lead to greater 
accuracy, would simplify accounts, would greatly diminish the labour of 
calculations (to the extent of one half, and in some cases four-fifths, 
according to Professor De Morgan, who had made the question his 
especial study), and, by facilitating the comparison between the coinage 
of this country and other countries that have adopted the Decimal 
System, would tend to the convenience of all those who are engaged in 
exchange operations, of travellers, and others. An important benefit 
would be derived in several departments of the public service, and in 
every branch of industry, from the economy of skilled labour which 
would result from the proposed change ; at the same time that the 
education of the people generally would be much facilitated by the 
introduction into our schools of a system so directly calculated to 
tender easy the acquirement of arithmetic.” 

The Committee recommended the pound sterling as the unit of the 
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new system of coinage. “Considering that the pound is the present 
standard, and therefore associated with all our ideas of money value, 
and that it is the basis on which all our exchange operations with the 
whole world rest, any alteration of it would lead to infinite complication 
and embarrassment in our commercial dealings ; in addition to which its 
retention would afford the means of introducing the Decimal System 
with the minimum of change.” 

The Committee recommended the withdrawal of the half-crown, the 3d. 
and 4d. pieces, and the introduction of copper coins of one, two, and 
five mils, and silver coins of ten and twenty mils. 

The Committee summed up their recommendations in the following 
words :— 

“In conclusion, your Committee, having well weighed the com- 
parative merits of the existing system of coinage and the Decimal 
System, and the obstacles which must necessarily be met with in 
passing from the one to the other, desire to repeat their decided 
opinion of the superior advantages of the Decimal System, and to 
record their conviction that the obstacles referred to are not of a nature 
to create any doubt of the expediency of introducing that system as 
soon as the requisite preparations shall have been made for the 
purpose, by means of cautious but decisive action on the part of the 
Government.” 


On the 12th of June, 1855, Mr. W. Brown moved the following 
resolutions in the House of Commons :— 

“1, That, in the opiaion of this House, the initiation of the 
decimal system by the issue of the florin has been eminently 
successful and satisfactory. 

“2, That a further extension of the system’ will be of public 
advantage. 

“3. That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that she will be graciously pleased to complete the 
decimal scale with the pound and florin, as suggested by two 
Commissions and a Committee of the House of Commons, by 
authorizing the issue of silver coins to represent the value of the 
one-hundredth part of a pound, and copper coins to represent 
the one-thousandth part of a pound, to be called cents and mils 
respectively, or to bear such names as to Her Majesty may seem 
advisable.” 

After a protracted debate the first resolution was carried by a 
majority of 136 to 56, the second resolution was carried without 
a division, and the third resolution was withdrawn. In the 
course of the debate, the Government urged that it was in- 
expedient to make a change without much more investigation, 
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and gave an assurance that the subject should receive the most 
careful consideration possible. 

Then followed the appointment in 1856 of a Royal Com- 
mission, which reported in 1857 that the weight of authority 
and evidence was in favour of the pound and mil scheme, but 
finally decided against a change unless weights and measures 
were likewise decimalized. 

At that period many of the Great Powers had not yet 
adopted decimal currencies. Prussia had the thaler of 30 
silver groschen of 12 pfennige; Saxony had a similar thaler, 
with different subdivisions; Hamburg had the mark of 16 
schillings ; South Germany had the florin of 60 kreuzers ; 
now all Germany has the mark of 100 pfennige. Austria 
then had the florin of 60 kreuzers; now she has the florin of 
100 kreuzers. Scandinavia had then different specie and 
rigsdalers of 120 skillings ; she now has the krone of 100 Gre. 

Thus all foreign countries have now adopted a decimal 
currency, leaving us and some of our Colonies high and dry in 
the rear of commercial progress. Those who have made this 
reform have never retraced their steps, nor regretted the change. 
Many of cur Colonies now enjoy the facilities conferred by 
decimal systems—for instance, Canada, Ceylon, Mauritius, 
Hong-Kong and the Straits Settlements. With regard to 
Canada, the following letter has recently been received from a 
banker of long standing in Montreal :— 


“I was a resident of Canada at the time when the change from the 
old notation of pounds, shillings, and pence to a decimal system took 
place, and can speak without hesitation of the advantage in saving of 
time and other conveniences which ensued. It would of -course be 
impossible to reduce this saving of time to arithmetical figures, but you 
will find, I think, a universal concurrence of opinion that the saving is 
considerable. 

“T am not sure whether the adoption of the decimal system has not 
one drawback, The English method requires and develops a much 
higher degree of arithmetical ability than ours and that of the United 
States. 

“Tneed not say that if England adopted the decimal system there 
would result an immense simplification of accounts and transactions 
between Canada, the United States, and the Mother-country—China 
and Japan may perhaps be included. It is almost certain that other 
British Colonies, like thos@ in Australia and South Africa, would adopt 
the same system.” 
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The “drawback” referred to in the foregoing letter really 
constitutes an additional argument in favour of the decimal 
system, for it can hardly be desirable to retain a cumbrous mode 
of calculation in order to develop a higher degree of arithmetical 
ability. 

In Ceylon, Sir Hercules Robinson—the Governor—proposed 
to decimalize the rupee. There was a great outcry from the 
native traders, who declared that they would be ruined ; but he 
persisted, and in a fortnight after the change was effected 
everybody was satisfied. From different parts of the Continent 
of Europe reports have been received testifying to the advantages 
obtained by the introduction of a decimal system. 

Those advantages in this country may be summarised as 
follows. The proposed system would shorten the period required 
for elementary education, It would save time, which in this 
instance would be money, in preparing accounts and in book- 
keeping generally. It would give greater facility for carrying 
on trade, and it would be the precursor of that much larger 
reform—the introduction of a uniform decimal system of weights 
and measures. 

With regard to elementary education, it has been asserted by 
a high authority that if the coinage, weights, and measures were 
decimalized, a saving of time would be effected to the extent 
of three years in the education of every child. 

The Government has now the grave responsibility imposed 
by compulsory education of seeing that the children of the 
working classes are not compelled to learn so needless a study 
as compound arithmetic, which forms no part of elementary 
education in foreign countries. Every teacher and every scholar 
would gladly devote the time now absorbed by compound 
arithmetic to technical education, or to the study of foreign 
languages, in both cf which our young people are behind the 
Germans, Swiss, &c. 

With regard to trade, our present system of accounts and of 
book-keeping causes errors which would certainly be avoided by 
a simpler mode of calculation easily acquired by the average 
trader. 

Our business relations with foreign countries would be greatly 
facilitated by the change, for although it may be impracticable 
to have a universal currency, the calculation between one 
decimal currency and another would be comparatively easy. It 
is now the custom in all large houses trading with foreigners to 
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turn our currency into decimals, calculate in decimals, and turn 
the decimal result again into pounds, shillings and pence. Not 
only is this a waste of time, but in some instances it is only 
possible to arrive at an approximate result. The process is 
a barrier to Englishmen, who have not as a rule a practical 
and thorough knowledge of decimals. This difficulty is one of 
the reasons why foreign clerks are so extensively employed by 
English firms, who would gladly prefer to employ their own 
countrymen, if the conditions were at all equal. 

In spite of our insular prejudice and deeply-rooted apathy, 
the decimal system is coming more and more into use. In some 
Government offices, and in the Railway Clearing-house, decimals 
are used. If our currency were reformed, this simple system 
would soon be universally adopted. Two arguments influenced 
the Royal Commission of 1856; the one, that those countries 
which adopted decimal currencies had previously a worse 
coinage than ours, and the other, that weights and measures 
should be decimalized simultaneously. It is evident that no 
country which has reformed its currency had the slightest idea of 
adopting a similar system to ours. Even the United States and 
Canada discarded our duodecimal system in favour of the simpler 
decimals. When we find that every foreign nation has adopted 
a decimal currency, and that in no instance has any one of them 
retraced its steps or regretted the change, how can we flatter 
ourselves that we alone should be right and all the world wrong? 

The chief benefit, however, to be anticipated from this 
suggested change in our currency—a change in itself easy to 
be effected and certain to meet with general approval—is that 
it will pave the way to the larger reform of our system of 
weights and measures. Already men of science are using the 
metrical system ; assayers and bullion-dealers have decimalized 
the ounce. The experience gained from the use of the metrical 
system by three hundred millions of people is permeating {this 
island. It may be asserted that both the reform of the 
currency and that of weights and measures should be simul- 
taneous. It would, however, be easier to go step by step, 
especially as in the United States and Canada a decimal 
currency has been adopted, while our weights and measures 
have been retained. It may be useful to record the fact that 
sixty-eight out of the sixty-nine British Chambers of Com- 
merce have recently passed resolutions in favour of decimalizing 
our currency. They are also generally in favour of a uniform 
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and decimal system of weights and measures. The London 
Chamber of Commerce is actively engaged in promoting this 
reform. 

It may be necessary to consider what should be the nature of 
the first reform, and what should be the unit. Two points must 
be regarded as essential ; most of our coins must be retained, and 
the largest possible unit should be employed. We are too 
loyal to part with our sovereign, and too well accustomed 
to our shilling to discard it. 

The pound and mil system has obtained most favour, because 
it involves the least change. 

We should retain 


The Sovereign of 10 florins or . . 1000 mils 
Half-sovereign , 5 4, »» = » 32 « 
hm .« > =: a * o 250° » 
mm. o-oo - 200 4, 
2s. 6d. (to be eventually withdrawn) . 125 ,, 
2s. (tw . of rflorinor . ‘ 100 
am =. (ie fens * ° 5° 5 
6a. ° a | t ” ” ° $ 25 » 


We should add,— 


New Coins.—Silver . , , . 10 w 
m Nickel Sw 
” Copper 6 « 
” ” 2 ” 
I 


”? ” 


There are, however, two slight drawbacks to this system. 
The unit is too large for small traders, and the subdivision into 
thousandths is somewhat difficult, entailing three places of 
decimals when a change is made. The existing penny and 
halfpenny could circulate for some time until prices were ad- 
justed to the new four-mil pieces. There would be an advantage 
to the working man in receiving 50 new farthings, 25 new 
halfpennies, or 12} new pennies for his shilling. The new coins 
would buy as much as the old. The price of postage-stamps 
could be easily reduced, although a 10-mil stamp would approxi- 
mate more closely than 2}d. to the 25 centimes used on the 
Continent under the Postal Convention. 

The penny and halfpenny press might suffer slightly by the 
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reduction of about 4 per cent. in our new pence and halfpence ; 
but the price of a newspaper is not a vital matter in comparison 
with the revenue from advertisements, which could be slightly 
increased. It is the custom for newspaper proprietors to allow 
from 20 to 30 per cent. to middlemen for the distribution of 
their papers. Consequently so small a matter as 4 per cent. 
could be settled between the owners and salesmen. 

Another system would ensure all the advantage of the 
retention of our coins, and avoid the disadvantages already 
indicated. Why could we not adopt the British Dollar or double 
florin as our unit? It would be as big as any used outside our 
Empire, and while sufficiently large for our large traders would 
be sufficiently small for retailers. We could still speak of the 
Sovereign when it is made into a five-dollar piece, in the same 
way as of the American Eagle, the French Napoleon, and the 
Russian Imperial, although dollars, francs, and roubles are the 
respective currencies. 

Our currency would then be as follows :— 


dollars. cents. 
Sovereign . ‘ ‘ ‘ o § ws ° 
Half-sovereign ° 24 ° 
55. (eventually withdrawn) 1} ° 
Double florin, British dollar I 100 

25. 6d. (eventually withdrawn) . a 624 
2s, ‘ ° ° $. 5° 
Is. ° ° ; - 25 

6d. (eventually withdrawn) i. 124 
Dime, new silver coin ; - yee 10 
Half-dime, é. ‘ ° «  ogyee 5 
New copper coin . , ; - 0 2 
” ” ° I 

”? ”? ° 4 


Every one knows that a dollar is about 4s., and a cent a half- 
penny. Our working men find no difficulty in learning in a few 
hours the currency of Canada and the United States. Under 
this system, while retaining most of our coins, including the rich 
man’s sovereign and the poor man’s shilling, we shall have the 
great advantage of requiring but two places of decimals. 

Only two countries, Portugal and Brazil, subdivide their 
unit into thousandths, while all other foreign countries have 
hundredths, which are decidedly preferable. Should we adopt 
the four-shilling dollar, there is little doubt that Canada, and 
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probably the United States, would assimilate their dollar to 
ours ; thus all English-speaking people would ultimately have 
the same currency. 

Should the working classes demand this change, no Govern- 
ment could withhold it: the result would be advantageous to 
the pupil, the teacher, and the trader, would facilitate home 
trade, promote foreign commerce, and permit the children of the 
poor to acquire technical knowledge in the time now so need- 
lessly wasted. 

SAMUEL MONTAGU. 
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VI. 


SOME fifteen years after the date of the foregoing incidents, 
a man who had dwelt in far countries, and viewed many cities, 
arrived at Troyton Inn, an isolated tavern on the old western 
turnpike road, not five miles from Swenn-Everard. He was 
still barely of middle-age, but it could be seen that a haze of 
grey was settling upon the locks of his hair, and that his face had 


lost colour and curve, as if by exposure to bleaching climates and 
strange atmospheres, or from ailments contracted therein. He 
seemed to observe little around him, by reason of the intrusion 
of his musings upon the scene. In truth Nicholas Long was 
just now the creature of old hopes and fears consequent upon 
his arrival—this man who once had not cared if his name were 
blotted out from that district. The evening light showed 
wistful lines which he could not smooth out by the worldling’s 
gloss of nonchalance that he had learnt to fling over his face. 

Troyton Inn was a somewhat unusual place for a man of this 
sort to choose as ahouse of sojourn. Before he left home it had 
been a lively old tavern at which High-flyers, and Heralds, and 
Tally-hoes had changed horses on their stages up and down the 
country ; but now the house was rather cavernous and chilly, 
the stable-roofs were hollow-backed, the landlord was asthmatic, 
and the traffic gone. 

He arrived in the afternoon, and when he had sent back the 
fly and was having a nondescript meal, he put a question to the 
waiting-maid, with a mien of indifference. 

“Squire Everard, of Swenn-Everard Manor, has been dead 
some years, I believe ?” 
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She replied in the affirmative. 

“ And are any of the family left there still ?” 

“Qh no, bless you, sir! They sold the place years ago— 
Squire Everard’s son did—and went away. I’ve never heard 
where they went to. They came quite to nothing.” 

“Never heard anything of the young lady—the Squire's 
daughter ?” 

“No. You see ’twas before I came to these parts.” 

When the waitress had left the room, Nicholas pushed aside 
his plate and gazed out of the window. He was not going over 
into the Swenn Valley altogether on Christine’s account, but she 
had greatly animated his motive in coming that way. Anyhow 
he would push on there now that he was so near, and not ask 
questions here where he was liable to be wrongly informed. 
The fundamental inquiry he had not ventured to make—whether 
Christine had married before the family went away. He had 
abstained because of an absurd dread of extinguishing hopeful 
surmise. That the Everards had left their old home was bad 
enough intelligence for‘one day. 

Rising from the table he put on his hat and went out, 
ascending towards the upland which divided this district from 
his native vale. The first familiar feature that met his eye was 
a little spot on the distant sky—a clump of trees standing ona 
barrow which surmounted a yet more remote upland—a point 
where, in his childhood, he had believed people could stand and 
see America. He reached the further verge of the plateau on 
which he had entered. Ah, there was the valley—a greenish- 
grey stretch of colour—still looking placid and serene, as though 
it had not much missed him. If Christine was no longer there, 
why should he pause over it this evening ?_ His uncle and aunt 
were dead, and to-morrow would be soon enough to inquire for 
remoter relatives. Thus, disinclined to go further, he turned to 
retrace his way to the inn. 

In the backward path he now perceived the figure of a woman, 
’ who had been walking at a distance behind him ; and as she 
drew nearer he began to be startled. Surely, despite the 
variations introduced into that figure by changing years, its 
ground-lines were those of Christine ? 

Nicholas had been sentimental enough to write to Christine 
immediately on landing at Southampton a day or two before 
this, addressing his letter at a venture to the cld house, and 
merely telling her that he planned to reach Troyton Inn on the 
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present afternoon. The news of the scattering of the Everards 
had dissipated his hope of hearing of her ; but here she was. 

So they met—there, alone, on the open down by a pond, just 
as if the meeting had been carefully arranged. 

She threw up her veil. She was still beautiful, though the 
years had touched her; a little more matronly—much more 
homely. ( Or was it only that he was much less homely now—a 
man of the world—the sense of homeliness being relative ?} Her 
face had grown to be pre-eminently of the sort that would be 
called interesting. Her habiliments were of a demure and sober 
cast, though she was one who had used to dress so airily and so 
gaily. Years had laid on a few shadows too in this. 

“T received your letter,” she said, when the momentary 
embarrassment of their first approach had passed. “And I 
thought I would walk across the hills to-day, as it was fine. I 
have just called at the inn, and they told me you were out. 
I was now on my way homeward.” 

He hardly listened to this, though he intently gazed at her. 
“Christine,” he said ; “one word. Are you free?” 

“ I—I am in a certain sense,” she replied, colouring. 

The announcement had a magical effect. The intervening 
time between past and present closed up for him, and moved by 
an impulse which he had combated for fifteen years, he seized 
her two hands and drew her towards him. 

She started back, and became almost a mere acquaintance. 
“I have to tell you,” she gasped, “that I have—been married.” 

Nicholas’s rose-coloured dream was immediately toned down 
to a greyish tinge. / 

“T did not marry till many years after you left,” she continued 
in the humble tones of one confessing to a crime. “Oh Nic,” 
she cried reproachfully, “how could you stay away so long!” 

“Whom did you marry ?” 

“Mr. Bellston.” 

“T—ought to have expected it.” He was going to add, 
“And is he dead?” but he checked himself. Her dress un- 
mistakably suggested widowhood; and she had said she 
was free. 

“T must now hasten home,” said she. “I felt that, consider- 
ing my shortcomings at our parting so many years ago, I owed 
you the initiative now.” 

- i, a of your old generosity in that. I'll walk with 
you, if I may. Where are you living, Christine ?” 
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“In the same house, but not on the old conditions. I have 
part of it on lease; the farmer now tenanting the premises 
found the whole more than he wanted, and the owner allowed 
me to keep what rooms I chose. I am poor now, you know, 
Nicholas, and almost friendless. My brother sold the Swenn- 
Everard estate when it came to him, and the person who bought 
it turned our home into a farm-house. Till my father’s death 
my husband and I lived in the manor-house with him, so that I 
have never lived away from the spot.” 

She was poor. That, and the change of name, sufficiently 
accounted for the inn-servant’s ignorance of her continued 
existence within the walls of her old home. 

It was growing dusk, and he still walked with her. A 
woman’s head arose from the declivity before them, and as she 
drew nearer, Christine asked him to go back. “This is the 
wife of the farmer who shares the house,” she said. “She is 
accustomed to come out and meet me whenever I walk far and 
am benighted. I am obliged to walk everywhere now.” 

The farmer’s wife, seeing that Christine was not alone, paused 
in her advance, and Nicholas said, “Dear Christine, if you are 
obliged to do these things, I am not, and what wealth I can 
command you may command likewise. (They say rolling stones 
gather no moss; but they gather dross sometimes>) I was one 
of the pioneers to the gold-fields, you know, and made a 
sufficient fortune there for my wants. What is more, I kept it. 
When I had done this I was coming home, but hearing of my 
uncle’s death I changed my plan, travelled, speculated, and 
increased my fortune. Now, before we part: you remember 
you stood with me at the altar once, and therefore I speak 
with less preparation than I should otherwise use. Before we 
part then I ask, shall another again intrude between us? Or 
shall we complete the union we began ?” 

She trembled—just as she had done at that very minute of 
standing with him in the church, to which he had recalled her 
mind. “I will not enter into that now, dear Nicholas,” she 
replied. “There will be more to talk of and consider first—more 
to explain, which it would have spoiled this meeting to have 
entered into now.” 

“Yes, yes ; but 

“Further than the brief answer I first gave, Nic, don’t press 
me to-night. I still have the old affection for you, or I should 
not have sought you. Let that suffice for the moment.” 


” 
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“ Very well, dear one. And when shall I call to see you?” 

“T will write and fix an hour. I will tell you everything of 
my history then.” 

And thus they parted, Nicholas feeling that he had not come 
here fruitlessly. When she and her companion were out of 
sight he retraced his steps to Troyton, where he made himself 
as comfortable as he could in the deserted old inn of his boy- 
hood’s days. He missed her companionship this evening more 
than he had done at any time during the whole fifteen years ; 
and it was as though instead of separation there had been 
constant communion with her throughout that period. The 
tones of her voice had stirred his heart in places which had lain 
stagnant ever since he last heard them. They recalled the woman 
to whom he had once lifted his eyes as to a goddess. Her 
announcement that she had been another’s came as a little shock 
to him, and he did not now lift his eyes to her in precisely the 
same way as he had lifted them at first. But he forgave her 
for marrying Bellston ; what could he expect after fifteen years ? 

He slept at Troyton Inn that night, and in the morning there 
was a short note from her, repeating more emphatically her 
statement of the previous evening—that she wished to inform 
him clearly of her circumstances, and to calmly consider with 
him the position in which she was placed. Would he call upon 
her on Sunday afternoon, when she was sure to be alone? 

“Nic,” she wrote on, “what a cosmopolite you are! I ex- 
pected to find my old yeoman still; but I was quite awed in the 
presence of such a citizen of the world. Did I seem rusty and 
unpractised? Ah—you seemed so once to me!” 

Tender, playful words ; the old Christine was in them. She 
said Sunday afternoon, and it was now only Saturday morning. 
He wished she had said to-day ; that short revival of her image 
had vitalized to sudden heat feelings that had almost been 
stilled. Whatever she might have to explain as to her position 
—and it was awkwardly narrowed, no doubt—he could not give 
her up. Miss Everard or Mrs. Bellston, what mattered it ?—she 
was the same Christine. 

He did not go outside the inn all Saturday. He had no wish 
to see or do anything but to await the coming interview. So he 
smoked, and read the local newspaper of the previous week, and 
stowed himself in the chimney-corner. In the evening he felt 
that he could remain indoors no longer, and the moon being 
near the full, he started from the inn on foot in the same 
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direction as that of yesterday, with the view of contemplating 
the old village and its precincts, and hovering round her house 
under the cloak of night. 

With a stout stick in his hand he climbed over the five miles 
of upland in a comparatively short space of time. Nicholas had 
seen many strange lands and trodden many strange ways since 
he last walked that path, but as he trudged he seemed wonder- 
fully like his old self, and had not the slightest difficulty in 
finding the way. In descending to the meads the streams 
perplexed him a little, some of the old foot-bridges having 
been removed ; but he ultimately got across the larger water- 
courses, and pushed on to the village, avoiding her residence for 
the moment, lest she should encounter him, and think he had 
not respected the time of her appointment. 

He found his way to the churchyard, and first ascertained 
where lay the two relations he had left alive at his departure ; 
then he observed the gravestones of-other inhabitants with 
whom he had been well acquainted, till by degrees he seemed 
to be in the society of all the elder Swenn-Everard population, 
as he had known the place. Side by side as they had lived 
in his day here were they now. They had moved house in 
mass. plies sites 

But no tomb of Mr. Bellston was visible, though, as he had 
lived at the manor-house, it would have been natural to find it 
here. In truth Nicholas was more anxious to discover that than 
anything, being curious to know how long he had been dead. 
Seeing from the glimmer of a light in the church that somebody 
was there cleaning for Sunday he entered, and looked round 
upon the walls as we!l as he could. But there was no monument 
to her husband, though one had been erected to the Squire. 

Nicholas addressed the young man who was sweeping. 
“T don’t see any monument or tomb to the late Mr. Bellston ?” 

“Oh no, sir; you won’t see that,” said the young man drily. 

“Why, pray?” 

“Because he’s not buried here. He’s not Christian-buried 
anywhere, as far as we know. In short, perhaps he’s not buried 
at all; and between ourselves, perhaps he’s alive.” 

Nicholas sank an inch shorter. “Ah,” he answered. 

“Then you don’t know the peculiar circumstances, sir?” 

“T am a stranger here—as to late years.” ‘ 

“Mr. Bellston was a traveller—an explorer—it was his calling ; 
you may have heard his name as such?” 
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“T remember.” Nicholas recalled the fact that this very bent 
of Mr. Bellston’s was the incentive to his own roaming. 

“Well, when he married he came and lived here with his 
wife and his wife’s father, and said he would travel no more. 
But after a time he got weary of biding quiet here, and weary of 
her—he was not a good husband to the young lady by any 
means—and he betook himself again to his old trick of roving— 
with her money. Away he went, quite out of the realm of 
human foot, into the bowels of Asia, and never was heard of 
more. He was murdered, it is said, but nobody knows ; though 
as that was nine years ago he’s dead enough in principle, if not 
in corporation. His widow lives quite humble, for between her 
husband and her brother she’s left in very lean pasturage.” 

Nicholas went back to Troyton Inn without hovering round 
her dwelling. This then was the explanation which she had 
wanted to make. Not dead, but missing. How could he have 
expected that the first fair promise of happiness held out to him 
would remain untarnished? She had said that she was free; 
and legally she was free, no doubt. Moreover, from her tone and 
manner he felt himself justified in concluding that she would be 
willing to run the risk of a union with him, in the improbability 
of her husband’s existence. Even if that husband lived, his 
return was not a likely event, to judge from his character, A 
man who could spend her money on his own personal adven- 
tures would not be anxious to disturb her poverty after such a 
lapse of time. 

Well, the prospect was not so unclouded as it nel seemed. 
But could he, even now, give up Christine ? 


VII. 


Two months more brought the year nearly to a close, and 
found Nicholas Long tenant of a spacious house in the market- 
town nearest to Swenn-Everard. A man of means, genial 
character, and a bachelor, he was an object of great interest to 
his neighbours, and to his neighbours’ wives and daughters. 
But he took little note of this, and had made it his business to 
go twice a-week, no matter what the weather, to the now farm- 
house at Swenn-Everard, a wing of which had been retained as 
the refuge of Christine. He always walked, to give no trouble 
in putting up a horse to a housekeeper whose staff was limited. 

The two had put their heads together on the situation, had 
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gone to a solicitor, had balanced possibilities, and had re- 
solved to make the plunge of matrimony. “Nothing venture 
nothing have,” Christine had said, with some of her old 
audacity. 

With almost gratuitous honesty they had let their intentions 
be widely known. Christine, it is true, had rather shrunk from 
publicity at first; but Nicholas argued that their boldness in 
this respect would have good results. With his friends he held 
that there was not the slightest probability of her being other 
than a widow, and a challenge to the missing man now, followed 
by no response, would stultify any unpleasant remarks which 
might be thrown at her after their union. To this end a 
paragraph was inserted in the Wessex papers, announcing that 
their marriage was proposed to be celebrated on such and such a 
day in December. 

His periodic walks along the south side of the valley to visit 
her were among the happiest experiences of his life. The 
yellow leaves falling around him in the foreground, the well- 
watered meads on the right hand, and the woman he loved 
awaiting him at the back of the scene, promised a future of 
much serenity, as far as human judgment could foresee. On 
arriving, he would sit with her in the “parlour” of the wing she 
retained, her general sitting-room, where the only relics of her 
early surroundings were an old clock from the other end of the 
house, and her own piano. Before it was quite dark they would 
stand, hand:in hand, looking out of the window across the flat 
turf to the dark clump of trees which hid further view from 
their eyes. 

“Do you wish you were still mistress here, dear ?” he once said. 

“Not at all,” said she cheerfully. “I have a good enough 
room, and a good enough fire, and a good enough friend. 
Besides, my latter days as mistress of the house were not happy 
ones, and they spoilt the place for me. It was a punish- 
ment for my faithlessness. Nic, fyou[do forgive me? Really 
you do?” 

The twenty-third of December, the eve of the wedding-day, 
had arrived at last in the train of such uneventful ones as these. 
Nicholas had arranged to visit her that day a little later than 
usual, and see that everything was ready with her for the 
morrow’s event and her removal to his house ; for he had begun 
to look after her domestic affairs, and to lighten as much as 
possible the duties of her housekeeping. 
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He was to come to an early supper, which she had arranged 
to take the place of a wedding-breakfast next day—the latter 
not being feasible in her present situation. An hour or so 
after dark the wife of the farmer who lived in the other part of 
the house entered Christine’s parlour to lay the cloth. 

“What with getting the ham skinned, and the black-puddings 
hotted up,” she said; “it will take me all my time before he’s 
here, if I begin this minute.” 

“T'll lay the table myself,” said Christine, jumping up. “Do 
you attend to the cooking.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. And perhaps ’tis no matter, seeing 
that it is the last night you'll have to do such work. I knew 
this sort of life wouldn’t last long for ye, being born to better 
things.” 

“It has lasted rather long, Mrs. Wake. And if he had not 
found me out it would have lasted all my days.” 

“But he did find you out.” 

“He did. And I'll lay the cloth immediately.” 

Mrs. Wake went back to the kitchen, and Christine began to 
bustle about. She greatly enjoyed preparing this table for 
Nicholas and herself with her own hands. She took artistic 
pleasure in adjusting each article to its position, as if half an 
inch error were a point of high importance. Finally she placed 
the two candles where they were to stand, and sat down by 
the fire. 

Mrs. Wake re-entered and regarded the effect. “Why not 
have another candle or two, ma’am ?” she said. “’Twould make 
it livelier. Say four.” 

“Very well,” said Christine ; and four candles were lighted. 
“Really,” she added, surveying them, “I have been now so long 
accustomed to little economies that they look quite extravagant.” 

“Ah, you'll soon think nothing of forty in his grand new 
house! Shall I bring in supper directly he comes, ma’am ?” 

“No, not for half an hour; and, Mrs. Wake, you and Betsy 
are busy in the kitchen, I know; so when he knocks don’t 
disturb yourselves ; I can let him in.” 

She was again left alone, and, as it still wanted some time to 
Nicholas’s appointment, she stood by the fire, looking at herself 
in the glass over the mantel. Reflectively raising a lock of her 
hair just above her temple she uncovered a small scar. That 
scar had a history. The terrible temper of her late husband— 
those sudden moods of irascibility which had made even his 
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friendly excitements look like anger—had once caused him to 
set that mark upon her with the bezel of a ring he wore. He 
declared that the whole thing was an accident. She was a 
woman, and kept her own opinion. 

Christine then turned her back to the glass and scanned the 
table and the candles, shining one at each corner like types of the 
four Evangelists, and thought they looked too assuming—too 
confident. She glanced up at the clock, which stood also in this 
room, there not being space enough for it in the passage. It 
was nearly seven, and she expected Nicholas at half-past. She 
liked the company of this venerable article in her lonely life: its 
tickings and whizzings were a sort of conversation. It now 
began to strike the hour. At the end something grated slightly. 
Then, without any warning, the clock slowly inclined forward and 
fell at full length upon the floor. 

The crash brought the farmer’s wife rushing into the room. 
Christine had well-nigh sprung out of her shoes. Mrs. Wake’s 
inquiry what had happened was answered by the evidence of her 
own eyes. 

“ How did it occur?” she said. 

“T cannot say ; it was not firmly fixed, I suppose. Dear me, 
how sorry I am! My dear father’s hall-clock! And now I 
suppose it is ruined.” 

Assisted by Mrs. Wake, she lifted the clock. Every inch of 
glass was, of course, shattered, but very little harm besides 
appeared to be done. They propped it up temporarily, though 
it would not go again. 

Christine had soon recovered her composure, but she saw that 
Mrs. Wake was gloomy. “ What does it mean, Mrs. Wake?” 
she said. “Is it ominous?” 

“Tt is a sign of a violent death in the family.” 

“Don’t talk of it. I don’t believe such things; and don’t 
mention it to Mr. Long when he comes. He’s not in the family 
yet, you know.” 

“ Oh, no, it cannot refer to him,” said Mrs. Wake musingly. 

“Some remote cousin, perhaps,” observed Christine, no less 
willing to humour her than to get rid of a shapeless dread which 
the incident had caused in her own mind. “And—supper is 
almost ready, Mrs. Wake ?” 

“In three-quarters of an hour.” 

Mrs. Wake left the room, and Christine sat on. Though it 
still wanted fifteen minutes to the hour at which Nicholas had 
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promised to be there, she began to grow impatient. After the 
accustomed ticking the dead silence was oppressive. But she 
had not to wait so long as she had expected ; steps were heard 
approaching the door, and there was a knock. 

Christine was already there to open to it. The entrance had 
no lamp, but it was not particularly dark out of doors. She 
could see the outline of a man, and cried cheerfully, “You are 
early ; it is very good of you.” 

“Early am I? I thought I was late.” 

The voice was not the voice of Nicholas. 

“I beg pardon,” said she. “I did not—I expected some one 
else. Will you come in? You wish to see Mrs. Wake?” 

The new-comer did not answer, but followed her up the 
passage and into her own room. She turned to look at him, 
and by degrees recognised that her husband, James Bellston, 
stood before her. 

She sank into a chair. He was now a much-bearded man, his 
beard growing almost straight from his face like spines. Cor- 
pulent he was too, and short in his breathing, but unmistakable. 
He placed a small leather portmanteau of a common kind on 
the floor and said, “ You did not expect me ?” 

“T did not,” she gasped. “I thought you were 5 

“Dead. Good. So did others. It was natural, Christine, 
and I have a good deal to blame myself for in that respect ; but 
I could bring you home neither money nor fame, and what was 
the use of my coming? However, I heard, or rather read, the 
account of your approaching marriage, and that forced my hand. 
It was to have been to-morrow ?” = 

“Yes,” 

“I knew by seeing the date mentioned in the papers. That 
was why I came to-night, though I had the greatest difficulty in 
getting here, owing to my having taken passage in a sailing 
vessel, which was delayed by contrary winds. I meant to have 
arrived much sooner. And so the old house and manor are 
gone from your family at last ?” he said, seating himself. 

“Yes,” said she; and than she spasmodically began to tell 
him of things that were more pertinent to the moment—how 
Nicholas Long had come back a comparatively rich man; that 
he was going to call that evening, and that the very supper-table 
before their eyes was laid for him. 

“Then he may enter at any minute?” said her husband. 

“ Certainly.” 
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“ That will be awkward. In common civility he ought to be 
forewarned. All this comes of my being so delayed.... 
My dear, I think the proper plan will be for me to go out for 
half-an-hour, during which time he will arrive, I presume. You 
can break to him what has happened, and please convey my 
apologies to him for this abrupt return, which I really could not 
help. I will come back to the house when he is gone, and so 
an unpleasant encounter will be avoided. If I allow him an 
hour from this time to be out of the house it will be long enough 
probably ?” 

“Yes. And the supper 

“Can wait till Icome. Thank you, dear. Now I'll go and 
stroll round, and see how the familiar old places look after such 
a long interval.” 

He placed his portmanteau in a corner, imprinted a business- 
like kiss upon her cheek, and withdrew. 

She was alone ; but what a solitude! 

She stood in the middle of the room just as he had left her, in 
the gloomy silence of the stopped clock, till at length she heard 
another tread without, coming from an opposite direction to 
that of her husband’s retreat, and there was a second knocking 
at the door. 

She did not respond to it; and Nicholas—for it was he— 
thinking that he was not heard by reason of concentration on 
to-morrow’s proceedings, opened the door softly, and came on to 
the door of her room, which stood unclosed, just as it had been 
left by her husband. 

Nicholas uttered a blithe greeting, cast his eye round the 
parlour, which with its tall candles, blazing fire, snow-white 
cloth, and prettily-spread table, formed a cheerful spectacle 
enough for a man who had been walking in the dark for an 
hour. 

“My bride—almost, at last!” he cried, encircling her with his 
arms. 

Instead of responding, her figure became limp, frigid, heavy ; 
her head fell back, and he found that she had fainted. 

It was natural, he thought. She had had many little worrying 
matters to attend to, and but slight assistance. He ought to 
have seen more effectually to her affairs ; the closeness of the 
event had over-excited her. Nicholas kissed her unconscious 
face—more than once, little thinking whose lips had lately made 
a lodging there. Loth to call Miss Wake, he carried Christine 
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to a couch and laid her down. This had the effect of reviving 
her. Nicholas bent and whispered in her ear, “Lie quiet, 
dearest, no hurry ; and dream, dream, dream of happy days. It 
is only I. You will soon be better.” He held her by the 
hand. 

“No, no, no!” she moaned. “Oh, how can this be?” 

Nicholas was alarmed and perplexed, but the disclosure was 
not long delayed. When she had sat up, and by degrees made 
the stunning event known to him, he stood as if transfixed. 

“ Ah—is it so!” said he. Then, becoming quite meek, “ And 
why was he so cruel as to—delay his return till now ?” 

She dutifully recited the explanation her husband had given 
her; but her mechanical manner of telling it showed how much 
she doubted its truth. It was too unlikely that his arrival at 
such a dramatic moment should not be a contrived surprise, 
quite of a piece with his previous dealings towards her. 

“He—seems very kind now—not as he used to be,” she 
faltered. “And perhaps, Nicholas, he is a changed man—we'll 
hope he is. I suppose I ought not to have listened to my legal 
advisers, and assumed his death so surely! Anyhow, I am 
roughly received back into—the right way !” 

Nicholas burst out bitterly : “Oh what too, too honest fools we 
were !—to so court daylight upon our intention! Why could we 
not have married privately, and gone away, so that he would 
never have known what had become of you, even if he had 
returned? Christine, he has done it to.... But I'll say no 
more. Of course we—might fly now.” 

“No, no; we might not,” said she hastily. 

“Very well. But this is hard to bear! ‘When I looked for 
good then evil came unto me, and when I waited for light there 
came darkness. So once said a sorely tried man in the land of 
Uz, and so say I now! . . . Is he near at this moment?” 

She told him how Bellston had gone out for a short walk 
whilst she broke the news ; that he would be in soon. 

“And is this meal laid for him, or for me?” 

“Tt was laid for you.” 

“And it will be eaten by him ?” 

a. 

“Christine, are you sure that he is come, or have you been 
sleeping over the fire and dreaming it?” 

She pointed to the portmanteau in the corner, with the initials 
“J.B.” in white letters. 

P 2 
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“Well, good-bye—good-bye! Curse that parson for not 
marrying us fifteen years ago!” 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon that parting. rvere 
are scenes wherein the words spoken do not even approximate 
to the level of the mental communion between the actor 
Suffice it to say that part they did, and quickly ; and Nicholas, 
more dead than alive, went out of the house homewards. 

Why had he ever come back? During his absence he had 
not cared for Christine as he cared now. His last state was 
worse than his first. He was more than once tempted to 
descend into the meads instead of keeping along their edge, 
The Swenn was down there, and he knew of quiet pools in that 
stream to which death would come easily. One thought, how- 
ever, kept him from seriously contemplating any desperate act. 
His affection for her was strongly protective, and in the 
event of her requiring a friend’s support in future troubles 
there was none but himself left in the world to afford it. So 
he walked on. 

Meanwhile Christine had resigned herself to circumstances. 
A resolve to continue worthy of her history and of her family 
lent her heroism and dignity. She ’called Mrs. Wake, and 
explained to that worthy woman as much of what had occurred 
as she deemed necessary. Mrs. Wake was too amazed to reply; 
she retreated slowly, her lips parted ; till at the door she said 
with a dry mouth, “ And the beautiful supper, ma’am ?” 

“Serve it when he comes.” 

“When Mr. Bellston—yes, ma’am, I will.” She still stood 
gazing, as if she could hardly take in the order. 

“That will do, Mrs. Wake. I am much obliged to you for 
all your kindness.” And Christine was left alone again, and 
then she wept. 

She sat down and waited. That awful silence of the stopped 
clock began anew, but she did not mind it now. She was 
listening for a footfall, in a state of mental tensity which 
almost took away from her the power of motion. It seemed 
to her that the prescribed hour of her husband’s absence must 
have expired ; but she was not sure, and waited on. 

Mrs. Wake again came in. “You have not rung for 
supper. e 

“He is not yet come, Mrs. Wake. If you want to go to bed, 
bring in the supper and set it on the table. It will be equally 
good cold. Leave the door unbarred.” 
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Mrs. Wake did as was suggested, made up the fire, and 
went away. Shortly afterwards Christine heard her retire to 
her chamber. But Christine still sat on, and still her husband 
postponed his entry. 

She aroused herself once or twice to make up the fire, but 
was ignorant how the night was going. Her watch was upstairs 
and she did not make the effort to go up to consult it. In her 
seat she continued ; and still the supper waited, and still he did 
not come. 

At length she was so nearly persuaded that his visit must 
have been a dream after all, that she again went over to his port- 
manteau, felt it and examined it. His it unquestionably was ; 
it was unlocked, and contained only some common articles of 
wearing apparel. She sighed and sat down again. 

Presently she fell into a doze, and when she again became 
conscious she found that the four candles had burnt into their 
sockets and gone out. The fire still emitted a feeble shine. 
Christine did not take the trouble to get more candles, but 
stirred the fire and sat on. 

After a long period she heard a creaking of the chamber 
floor and stairs at the other end of the house, and knew that the 
farmer’s family were getting up. By-and-by Mrs. Wake entered 
the room, candle in hand, bouncing open the door in her morning 
manner, obviously without any expectation of finding a person 
there. 

“Lord-a-mercy ! What sitting here again, ma’am?” 

“Yes, I am sitting here still.” 

“You've been there ever since last night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then ——” 

“He’s not come.” 

“Well, he won’t come at this time o’ morning,” said the 
farmer’s wife. “Do ’ee get on to bed, ma’am. You must be 
scrammed to death!” 

It occurred to Christine now that possibly her husband had 
thought better of obtruding herself upon her company within an 
hour of revealing his existence to her, and had decided to pay a 
more formal visit next day. She therefore adopted Mrs. Wake’s 
Suggestion and retired. 
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VIII. 


Nicholas had gone straight home, neither speaking to nor 
seeing a soul. From that hour a change seemed to come over 
him. He had ever possessed a full share of self-consciousness ; 
he had been readily piqued, had shown an unusual dread of 
being personally obtrusive. But now his sense of self, as an 
individual provoking opinion, appeared to leave him. When, 
therefore, after a day or two of seclusion, he came forth again, 
and the few ‘acquaintances he had formed in the town condoled 
with him on what had happened, and pitied his haggard looks, 
he did not shrink from their regard as he would have done 
formerly, but took their sympathy as it would have been 
accepted by a child. 

It reached his ears that Bellston had not reappeared on the 
evening of his arrival, either at his wife’s house or at any hotel 
in the town or neighbourhood. “That’s a part of his cruelty,” 
thought Nicholas. And when two or three days had passed, 
and still no account came to him of Bellston having joined her, 
he ventured to set out for Swenn-Everard. 

Christine was so shaken that she was obliged to receive him 
as she lay on a sofa, beside the square table which was to have 
borne their evening feast. She fixed her eyes wistfully upon 
him, and smiled a sad smile. 

“He has not come back?” said Nicholas under his 
breath. 

“He has not.” 

Then Nicholas sat beside her, and they talked on general 
topics merely like saddened old friends. But they could not 
keep away the subject of Bellston, their voices ‘dropping as it 
forced its way in. Christine, no less than Nicholas, knowing 
her husband’s character, inferred that, having stopped her game, 
as he would have phrased it, he was taking things leisurely, 
and, finding nothing very attractive in her limited mode of 
living, was meaning to return to her only when he had nothing 
better to do. 

The bolt which laid low their hopes had struck so recently, 
that they could hardly look each other in the face when speak- 
ing that day. But when a week or two had passed, and all 
the horizon still remained as vacant of Bellston as before, 
Nicholas and she could talk of the event with calm wonder- 
ment. Why had he come, to go again like this? 
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And then there set in a period of resigned surmise, during 

which 

“So like, so very like, was day to day,” 
that to tell of one of them is to tell of all. Nicholas would 
arrive between three and four in the afternoon, a faint trepida- 
tion influencing his walk as he neared her door. He would 
knock ; she would always reply in person, having watched for 
him from the window. Then he would whisper— 

“He has not come back ?” 

“He has not,” she would say. 

Nicholas would enter then, and she being ready bonneted, 
they would walk into the Sallows together as far as the water- 
fall, the spot which they had frequently made their place of 
appointment in their youthful days. A plank bridge, which 
Bellston had caused to be thrown over the fall during his 
residence with her in the manor-house, was now again removed, 
and all was just the same as in Nicholas’s time, when he had 
been accustomed to wade across on the edge of the cascade 
and come up to her like a merman from the deep. Here on 
the felled trunk, which still lay rotting in its old place, they 
would now sit, gazing at the descending sheet of water, with 
its never-ending sarcastic hiss at their baffled attempts to make 
themselves one flesh. Returning to the house they would sit 
down together to tea, after which, and the confidential chat that 
accompanied it, he walked home by the declining light. This 
proceeding became as periodic as an astronomical recurrence. 
Twice a week he came—all through that winter, all through the 
spring following, through the summer, through the autumn, the 
next winter, the next year, and the next, till an\appreciable 
span of human lifeJhad passed by. Bellston still tarried. 

Years and years’ Nic walked that way, at this interval of three 
days, from his house in the neighbouring town; and in every 
instance the aforesaid order of things was customary ; and still 
on his arrival the form of words went on— 

“He has not come back?” 

“He has not.” 

So they grew older. The dim shape of that third one stood 
continually between them ; they could not displace it ; neither, 
on the other hand, could it effectually part them. They were in 
close communion, yet not indissolubly united ; lovers, yet never 
cured of love. By the time that the fifth year of his visiting 
had arrived, on about the five-hundredth occasion of his presence 
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at her tea-table, he noticed that the bleaching process which 
had begun upon his own locks was also spreading to hers. He 
told her so, and they laughed. Yet she was in good health: a 
condition of suspense, which would have half-killed a man, 
had been endured by her without complaint, and even with 
composure. 

One day, when these years of abeyance had numbered seven, 
they had strolled as usual as far “as the waterfall, whose faint 
roar formed a sort of calling voice sufficient in the circumstances 
to direct their listlessness. Pausing there, he looked up at her 
face and said, “Why should we not try again, Christine? We 
are legally at liberty to do so now. Nothing venture nothing 
have.” 

But she would not. Perhaps a little primness of idea was by 
this time ousting the native daring of Christine. “What he has 
done once he can do twice,” she said. “He is not dead, and if 
we were to marry he would say we had ‘ forced his hand,’ as he 
said before, and duly reappear.” 

Some years after, when Christine was about fifty, and Nicholas 
fifty-three, a new trouble of a minor kind arrived. He found an 
inconvenience in traversing the distance between their two 
houses, particularly in damp weather, the years he had spent in 
trying climates abroad having sown the seeds of rheumatism, 
which made a journey undesirable on inclement days, even ina 
carriage. He told her of this new difficulty, as he did of every- 
thing. 

“Tf you could live nearer,” suggested she. 

Unluckily there was no house near. But Nicholas, though 
not a millionaire, was a man of means; he obtained a small piece 
of ground on lease at the nearest spot to her home that it could 
be so obtained, which was on the opposite brink of the Swenn, this 
river forming the boundary of the Swenn-Everard manor; and 
here he built a house large enough for his wants. This took 
time, and when he got into it he found its situation a great 
comfort to him. He was not more than two hundred yards 
from her now, and gained a new pleasure in feeling that all 
sounds which greeted his ears, in the day or in the night, also 
fell upon hers—the caw of a particular rook, the voice of a 
neighbouring nightingale, the whistle of a local breeze, or the 
purl of the fall in the meadows, whose rush was a material 
rendering of Time’s ceaseless scour oyer themselves, wearing 

—— 
them away without uniting them. 
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Christine’s missing husband was taking shape as a myth 
among the surrounding residents ; but he was still believed in 
as corporeally imminent by Christine herself, and also, in a 
milder degree, by Nicholas. For a curious unconsciousness of 
the long lapse of time since his revelation of himself seemed to 
affect the pair. There had been no passing events to serve as 
chronological milestones, and the evening on which she had kept 
supper waiting for him still loomed out with startling nearness 
in their retrospects. 

In the seventeenth pensive year of this their parallel march 
towards the common bourne, a labourer came in a hurry one 
day to Nicholas’s house and brought strange tidings. The 
present owner of Swenn-Everard—a non-resident—had been 
improving his property in sundry ways, and one of these was by 
dredging the stream which, in the course of years, had become 
choked with mud and weeds in its passage through the 
Sallows. The process necessitated a reconstruction of the 
waterfall. When the river had been pumped dry for this 
purpose, the skeleton of a man had been found jammed 
among the piles supporting the edge of the fall. Every 
particle of his flesh and clothing had been eaten by fishes or 
abraded to nothing by the water, but the relics of a gold 
watch remained, and on the inside of the case was engraved 
“J. Bellston: 1838.” 

Nicholas, deeply agitated, hastened down to the place and 
examined the remains attentively, afterwards going across to 
Christine, and breaking the discovery to her. She would not 
come to view the skeleton, which lay extended on the grass, 
not a finger or toe-bone missing, so neatly had the aquatic 
operators done their work. Conjecture was directed to the 
question how Bellston had got there; and conjecture alone 
could give an explanation. 

It was supposed that, after calling upon her, he had gone 
rambling about the grounds, with which he was naturally very 
familiar, and coming to the fall under the trees had expected to 
find there the plank by which, during his occupancy of the 
premises, he had been accustomed to cross into the meads on 
the other side. Before discovering its removal he had probably 
overbalanced himself, and was thus precipitated into the cascade, 
the piles beneath the descending current holding him Setween 
them like the prongs of a pitchfork, and effectually preventing 
the rising of his body, over which the weeds grew. Such was 
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the reasonable supposition concerning the discovery ; but proof 
was never forthcoming. 

“To think,” said Nicholas, when the remains had been 
decently interred, and he was again sitting with Christine— 
though not beside the waterfall—* to think how we visited him ! 
How we sat over him, hours and hours, gazing at him, bewailing 
our fate, when all the time he was ironically hissing at us from 
the spot, in an unknown tongue, that we could marry if we 
chose !” 

She echoed the sentiment with a sigh. 

“You might have married me on the day we had fixed, and 
there would have been no impediment. You would now have 
been seventeen years my wife, and we might have had tall sons 
and daughters.” 

“Tt might have been so,” she murmured. 

“Well—is it still better late than never ?” 

The question was one which had become complicated by the 
increasing years of each. Their wills were somewhat enfeebled 
now, their hearts sickened of tender enterprise by hope too long 
deferred. Having postponed the consideration of their course 
till a year after the interment of Bellston, each seemed less 
disposed than formerly to take it up again. 

“Is it worth while, after so many years?” she said to him. 
“We are fairly happy as we are—perhaps happier than we 
should be in any other relation, seeing what old people we have 
grown. The weight is gone from our lives; the shadow no 
longer divides us: then let us be joyful together as we are, 
dearest Nic, in the days of our vanity ; and 


‘With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come !” 


He fell in with these views of hers to some extent. But 
occasionally he ventured to urge her to reconsider the case, 
though he spoke not with the fervour of his earlier years. 


THE END. 
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Fl Defence of Politicians. 
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ALL politicians are not rogues. Perhaps no politician is wholly 
arogue. I at least suspect that in the most cynical of the race 
there may be detected some principle or prejudice, for which, 
under influences favourable to heroic virtue, he will be ready to 
sacrifice both power and pay; and it is because I have this 
robust faith in the latent possibilities of politicians that I go out 
of my way to write this paper. 

Surely it is high time that some one of the non-political public 
should undertake the defence of politicians. Ona spring day, 
seven years ago, I was in a pleasant old-fashioned New England 
town, the American Worcester. All the noise of the town was 
concentrated on that day in a hall, wherein delegates were 
being chosen who should go up to the great meeting of the 
Republican party at Chicago. Every one inside the hall was 
hot and earnest; every one outside was indifferent and cool. 
When I had had enough of oratory I went out to the better air, 
and after strolling a while I got into a horse-car. Presently 
another man entered and began to talk to the Conductor. He 
alluded to the important meeting which was in progress, and 
asked the Conductor if he knew a certain gentleman, who was 
likely to be chosen. The Conductor shook his head with a 
smile. “They say,” said the passenger with the air of one who 
is saying a bold thing—* they say that he is an honest man.” 
“Well,” said the Conductor, “that is a pity, for they will make 
him as big a rogue as the rest of them.” That is what the 
Conductor of the trai said ; but I will not be certain that he did 
not use instead of rogue some word more distinctly American. 
However he meant rogue. I could not help smiling at the 
time, especially at the gravity of the Conductor, who seemed 
neither bitter nor funny. His was the last word ; I allowed it 
to pass without protest. 

After that day in Worcester I spent many months in. 
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America; and East and West I met the Conductor’s point of 
view at every corner. I visited the august Senate at Washington 
and the scarcely less august House of Representatives ; and 
there was the Conductor’s smile in the gallery. In Chicago it 
pervaded the straight imposing streets ; in Colorado it was 
wider and more humorous. The whole population of the United 
States seemed to be divided into two classes—the one of 
politicians, frenzied by the strife between two parties, which 
promised precisely similar policies ; the other of men busy with 
their own affairs, and regarding the politicians with good- 
humoured contempt. Such was the impression received by a 
friendly and unprejudiced observer. 

Now it seems to me that this absolute and, as I think, 
excessive condemnation. of politicians by those not actively 
engaged in politics has been growing stronger and more common 
of late years in this country too. Perhaps some of it has been 
imported directly from America, with such other better things as 
American humour, American wives, and American axes. Some 
of it is without doubt cue to jealousy ; for it cannot be seriously 
maintained that man is faultless, even when he keeps clear of 
politics. There is considerable jealousy of politicians and of the 
noise which they make in the world. After all this is an island 
of moderate size, and politicians seem to fill too large a space 
therein. Moreover the good plain Briton is not incapable of an 
obvious argument, though he is not logical, like a mere French- 
man. The obvious argument which is thrust upon him is 
something of this sort. 

Politicians are divided into two parties, A. and B. A. asserts 
that B.is unworthy of confidence. B. asserts that A. is unworthy 
of confidence. If politicians are worthy of confidence, then both 
A. and B. are to be believed. <A. is to be believed when it 
asserts that B. is unworthy of confidence: and B. is to be 
believed when it asserts that A. is unworthy of confidence. 

So we must believe that both A. and B. are unworthy of 
confidence—z.e. Politicians are unworthy of confidence. Of 
course, the game may be continued as follows :—Now, since 
politicians are unworthy of confidence, A. and B. are not to be 
believed. A. is not to be believed when it asserts that B. is 
unworthy of confidence ; and B. is not to be believed when it 
asserts that A. is unworthy of confidence. 

So we may believe that both A. and B. are worthy of con- 
fidence—ze. Politicians are worthy of confidence. 
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But the good plain Briton turns away from such a game, and 
will not, like a logical little Jack Horner, sit picking out fallacies 
therefrom. What he says is this: “ This half of the politicians 
of the country are always pointing out that that half are rogues ; 
and that half are always pointing out that this half are rogues. 
Two blacks don’t make a white. I am beginning to think 
that they are all rogues together. There is not a penny to 
choose between them. They are all much of a muchness,” 
“Much of a muchness” is the phrase most often on his lips. 
His is the state of the Worcester Conductor, with something 
more of irascibility and something less of humour. He 
dismisses them all, perhaps with an oath or two, as a self- 
seeking pack, who don’t care a pin for the wants of the country. 

Now it must be confessed that there is some excuse for this 
condemnation of politicians. The struggle for office is patent 
to all; and those who are lucky enough to secure it do not do 
the business of the country with a combination of efficiency and 
economy which defies criticism. The most zealous defender of 
politicians cannot say that. On one day we find that they use 
a good lump of our money for the assistance of their party 
candidates; on the next, that they purchase with our money 
diseased food and bending bayonets for the glory and comfort 
of our soldiers. If Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, whose 
names were dragged not long ago into political controversy, were 
to conduct their business as the business of the country is 
conducted by august departments of the State, it cannot be 
doubted that bankruptcy would be their doom. As legislators 
also our politicians appear to have laid themselves open to 
comment. The good plain Briton finds certain evils under his 
nose, and is inclined to enquire rather angrily if the Great 
Legislative Machine can do nothing for their cure. Under 
his nose perhaps is a stinking river, which was once the silver 
Thames, and a poisonous slum, which is part of the property 
of a millionaire. From farms, which have ceased to be tilled, he 
sees the agricultural labourers pour into the towns, only to meet 
to their amazement foreign paupers new-landed on the quay, 
and to stumble over town-bred children already swarming in the 
street. So lodging becomes scarce and infamously bad, though 
food is cheap. So many willing workers are forced to stand 
idle ; and so a genuine and dangerous element is introduced 
into the hybrid army of the unemployed. Now the plain 
man asks what the politicians do to remedy these evils. For 
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how many years have they been talking of making land quite 
easy to buy and sell, by freeing it from the last shreds and 
patches of those feudal laws, which had a meaning in the time 
of the Conquest ? The plain man thinks that, if this were done, 
landlords, farmers and labourers would be all in a better position. 
Poor landlords would sell to richer men, who could afford to 
improve their land, and to give back great slices of rent in years, 
like the late years, of great agricultural depression. So farmers 
would be able to retain and work their farms. So labourers 
‘would still find employment on the farms, and not be pushed 
superfluous into the teeming towns. He thinks too that the 
best of these labourers would be able to buy small bits of coveted 
land, when the legal expenses of such buying had ceased to 
be greater than the value of the bit of land to be bought ; and 
that he would see in his lifetime the steady growth of a most 
useful and able class of small proprietors. Perhaps the plain 
man thinks too that, if the labourers are not wanted on English 
farms, something might be done to direct them to such parts of 
the wide Colonies as need their labour, and to turn them from 
the crowded courts and alleys, where they can be nothing but a 
nuisance. Certainly he thinks that foreign paupers should not 
be allowed to land in English cities, which are amply supplied 
with paupers of native growth, and which have not work enough 
for their own willing workers. It is too much to expect that 
even the good plain Briton will not have some views about 
Ireland. Perhaps he thinks that the pressing need of Ireland is 
the settlement of the Land Question ; and that it would be no 
bad thing if politicians would give more study to that question 
and less to each other’s old speeches, from which inconsistency 
may be triumphantly demonstrated. “It is as superfluous to 
prove the inconsistency of a politician,” says the good plain man 
in his heart, “as to prove the most striking attribute of the 
skunk.” 

Now talk of this sort is, in my opinion, too strong. The truth 
is that this Briton, who has lost his faith in politicians, has been 
overdosed with speeches, which have produced no practical 
result. He thinks that politicians are only fit to talk, and to 
talk themselves into office. His quiet life is disturbed by the 
trampling of their armies, by the great contention of the speakers. 
Leaflets are thrust under his door exhorting him to trust in 
Jones, and to beware of the insidious Robinson ; or to trust in 
Robinson, and to beware of the pernicious Jones. He goes for 
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a walk in the country, and finds a party newspaper sticking in 


the innocent hedgerow, or meets another careering over the open 
downs. It seems to him that the boasted Press of his country 
is no more than a vast and complicated machine for the manu- 
facture of mutual recrimination—party organ balanced by party 
organ, skilful editor revolving round skilful editor, purses empty- 
ing at every corner, a perfect spider’s web of wires, wheels within 
wheels and all in motion, a ceaseless buzzing, a clacking as of 
innumerable tongues. All this vast machine he believed in his 
salad-days to exist for the public good. “But what,” he asks 
at length, “is the product of it all? I behold mountains of 
machinery jn labour; I am sick of waiting for even the in- 
adequate mouse.” 

Now I have undertaken a defence of politicians, and I am 
quite aware of the difficulty of the task. I think that my best 
plan will be to make a slight sketch of the career of a politician. 
I will put aside the politicians by accident—elderly gentlemen 
who doze and vote in the House of Commons when the real 
labours of their day are done. I will take the young man who 
adopts politics as the business of his life, and I will ask you to 


note at the outset that he is not a being of a single motive, a 


mere rogue, with no desire but for his own advancement in the 
world. 

Behold the young politician then on the day when, trembling 
and cold in the feet, he appears before the three hundred of 
Middle Barking to engage in the competition of oratory. As a 
man he has a thousand motives; but we, who are regarding 
him as a politician, may limit our view to the recognition of 
three leading motives. He desires his own advancement ; he 
desires the success of his party; he desires the good of his 
countrymen. Now at Middle Barking all goes smoothly with 
him. He has been in communication with their leading spirits, 
and has found himself in general agreement with them. It is 
clearly for his advantage that he should become their member ; 
he agrees with them in devotion to the leader of his party and 
to his declared policy ; he has no doubt that the triumph of that 
leader and policy are for the good of his countrymen. So his 
three motives are all in harmony ; and, when the plaudits of the 
three hundred have assured him that he has surpassed the other 
competitors in the contest of rhetoric, he prepares to contest the 
tumultuous division with his feelings all in tune. 

He is successful again when the time of election comes, and 
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he enters the House of Commons with a boyish blush and a 
boyish air of pomposity. Still all goes well. He sits among 
the sympathetic and votes straight; he listens to interesting 
people and goes to evening parties ; he sees before him the plain. 
way of success; he feels the comfort of a warm faith in his 
party ; he is sure that they, and not the gentlemen opposite, are 
the true friends of the people. So he goes on his way in glad- 
ness. Presently he speaks a little, and then a little more ; he is 
heard with approval, and then with applause. Middle Barking is. 
pleased ; he speaks for the division with effect ; his name is always 
in the right list. When he delivers an oration in the Town Hall, 
the men of Barking shout with joy ; and when he has returned to 
his duties at Westminster, they pursue him with their affection, 
and with modest reminders of their promising nephews and their 
languishing local charities. Time passes, and the young politician, 
growing older, is returned again and again. At last, on one fine 
day, he obtains a small place and a convenient salary. All 
Nature smiles ; Whips, even leaders, smile. He is on the high 
road to the highest honours. How should he not be happy ? 
He is successful ; and, unlike other successful men, he believes 
that he is not only feathering his nest, but also working 
hard for the good of his fellow-men. It is the cheapest philan- 
thropy in the world. 

At last comes the first day of trial. Before this day two of 
his three motives have pulled together as pleasantly as two 
well-trained horses in a tandem ; and the third motive has given 
no trouble worthy of mention. If he has had a doubt now and 
then of some detail of his leader’s Bills, he has put it aside as a 
detail, has bowed to the greater experience and kept silence. 
But now has come the day of trial. A Bill is to be produced 
by his party ; he believes that it will be injurious to his country- 
men. He cannot dismiss it as a detail; he knows at a glance 
that it is inconsistent with one of the articles of his political 
faith, Then begins the painful conflict. Two of his strong 
motives work together still. If he desert his party, he will not 
only injure his party, but he will lose his place. Probably he 
will lose his seat in Parliament also ; Middle Barking will turn. 
and rend him; perhaps he will be forced for ever from the 
career which he loves. Self-love and party-spirit are on one side ; 
his belief that the measure in question will injure his countrymen, 
is on the other ; the strife is very bitter. 

Then it is known that he falters, and persuasion enters on the 
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field. There is plain-speaking of Whips, a word in season from 
a trusted leader, the eager arguments of friends and well-wishers. 
Great is the power of the persuasion, which comes from without ; 
greater is the power of the persuasion which comes from within. 
Indeed here appears the peculiar temptation of the politician. 
His business is to persuade. From the day when first he shone 
as the light of a boy’s debating society, he has been practising 
the art of persuasion. Babbling of affairs he was but a clumsy 
advocate ; but from that day to this day of trial, he has been 
improving in the use of the art, until now he knows the joy of 
swaying at his will the passions of a crowded pump-room, or 
charming with a nicer skill the more capricious spirits of the 
House of Commons. This power, which he can use so well, he 
is tempted now to turn against his own virtue. 

Often, when he has sat down after a stirring speech, he has 
found that his oration has had a distinct effect upon himself. 
His arguments have sounded so well, that persuading others he 
has persuaded himself also; and the case, in which he believed 
when he rose, has become a firmer article of his faith when he 
sat down. But never before this first crisis of his career has he 
turned his whole power of persuasion upon himself alone. He 
begins by saying to himself that he must not refuse a hearing 
to the arguments on the other side. He is sure that his belief 
is fixed, and that to review the arguments, which seem to tell 
against it, will but confirm his faith. For that reason, if there 
were no other, it were weil to give those arguments a hearing ; 
he begins to look for them ; he finds them in plenty. He has 
acquired a habit of finding ingenious arguments ; he finds them 
in plenty ; he had no idea that so much could be said on that 
side. If only his awkward belief were not so strong! Certainly 
there is a great deal to be said against it; he is obliged to 
confess to himself that after all the matter is open to debate. 
And now, since it is open to debate, self-love and love of party 
pull their best. If only he could persuade himself by these 
teally very strong arguments that love: of his countrymen drew 
him in the same direction! He passes some uncomfortable 
days ; he looks yellow in the eyes of his friends ; but presently 
the crisis is past; he has yielded to his own cunning; he has 
persuaded himself. 

‘ Then comes a quiet time ; he goes on smoothly with his party 
and with no great conflict of motives. But in due course comes 
a second crisis. Again the party leaders are about to do that 
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which he has always believed to be bad. Again there is the 
conflict within him ; but the conflict is much milder than before, 
With far less trouble does he now persuade himself that he was 
wrong, and that it is his duty to stick to the party. At the 
third crisis the conflict is almost none ; and less and ever less, 
if other crises should occur, until the politician has found rest 
for ever on that happy plain, where love of self, and love of 
party and love of country, like to three smiling Graces, lead him 
ever in one path with ropes of paper flowers. He is serene in 
a serene air. ‘He has taught himself to believe that it is always 
for the good of his countrymen that his party, and he too, should 
be in office. If his party seem to have made a mess of any- 
thing, he is serenely confident that the mess of the other party, 
had they been in office, would have been as the mess of Benjamin. 
in comparison. His state is happy. The wire-puller has but 
to whisper in his ear that this or that move will serve the party 
cause, and lo! it is a move toward the Empyrean. For him the 
cat jumps ever in the direction of divine right. He is the 
absolutely conscientious politician, the sublime product of a 
long course of persistent self-sophistication. 

Whither have I been borne in my effort to defend politicians? 
This at least I have succeeded in pointing out—that the 
politician at the outset of his career is not wholly vile. He 
is not a rogue seeking only and at all costs his own advance- 
ment ; but a youth who adds to a healthy personal ambition an 
admirable zeal for his party, and an honest desire for the 
good of his countrymen. If in the course of his career he is 
apt to become worse than other men, I have shown that he 
is more open than other men to a peculiar and most insidious 
temptation. 

But I will go further in my defence of politicians. I will 
say that the politician, whose career I have sketched, is an 
extreme case. Few attain to that beatific state. With the 
greater number, the three motives are never wholly merged into 
one. They remain distinct to the end, and again and again are 
in conflict. Nor is it true that the desire for the good of the 
politician’s countrymen goes always to the wall. On the 
contrary, I will repeat my belief that the most cynical of poli- 
ticians cherishes somewhere, as an old maid her pet economy, 
some principle or prejudice, for which he will sacrifice both 
power and pay. 

But I will go further still. I will venture to express my 
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belief that there have been times in this country when politicians 
were worse than they are now. Macaulay, defending his ad- 
mired William for calling to his counsels a notorious traitor and 
apostate, pointed out that the King held proofs that all the 
eminent politicians, who surrounded him at the moment, were as 
bad as he. To pursue two rival kings with vows of eternal 
loyalty was the mere commonplace of politics. Surely such 
treason and perjury as this would be distasteful to many poii- 
ticians of our day! Skip a short period, and call to mind that 
well-worn saying of Sir Robert Walpole about men and their 
price. Ifa Prime Minister of our day were to state bluntly, and 
even coarsely, that every man can be bought, would not many 
of his followers be pained? Ribands, peerages, even baronetcies, 
have not lost their charm; but surely there are many worthy 
Members of Parliament, who would be shocked by a direct offer 
to purchase their votes. It is not true that every man, or even 
every politician, has his price. 

And why should I stop here in my defence? May I not go 
a step further, and say not only that our politicians are on the 
whole better than their fore-runners, but also that this hour is 
an hour bright with hope. It is possible that even the Worcester 
Conductor takes to-day a less cynical view of politicians ; for 
only a few years after my visit to America some able and 
honest politicians, disapproving of tthe candidate of their party, 
broke away from their party, and secured the election of the 
present President of the United States. These dissentients 
neither sought nor accepted anything for themselves; they 
defeated the party to which they had always belonged ; it was 
impossible to assign any motive for their conduct but the desire 
for the public good. Indeed, among their most trusted leaders 
were American kinsmen and good friends of my own; and I am 
proud to send my humble testimony from this side of the water 
to the high integrity and pure public spirit, which beyond the 
sea needs no defence of any man. 

And a like movement has been seen here in England. This 
defence of mine is concerned only with virtue. To other pens 
—and there are pens galore—may be left the question of 
the wisdom of the Liberal Unionists. But, wise or unwise, there 
is not one of their leaders who did not offer to the eyes of men 
the amazing and stimulating spectacle of politicians refusing or 
resigning high office. Hope leaps at the sight. It leapt in 
Mr. Gladstone too. Perhaps it has become impossible to keep 
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the name of Mr. Gladstone out of any paper. At any rate, 
since it has appeared here, I will quote the words with which 
Mr. Gladstone drew the attention of Yorkshire friends and 
fellow-diners, and of the universe at large, to the hopeful 
lesson which may be learned from the division of the Liberal 
party. “This schism,” said the Liberal leader, “ought to 
confute and explode the foolish cant of very superficial observers, 
falling foul of what they call party spirit, and complaining that 
in this country everything is governed by party spirit ;” and he 
added, that in this case the interests of party had been 
deliberately sacrificed by the dissentient Liberals, as well as by 
his own faithful followers, for objects which they held to be 
higher than the interests of party. 

Truly the omens are fair. If politicians have fallen into some 
disfavour, is not that too a sign of better things? It is the 
brilliant repartee and the dexterous misrepresentation, of which 
we have grown weary, and the fine flood of promises which are 
never fulfilled. We have been fed too long upon the wind of 
words. Therefore the young politician now starting on his 
course is positively tempted to virtue. Plain men are eager to 
applaud his devotion to their good, his efforts to emancipate 
them from the absurdities of obsolete laws, and to cure the most 
obvious evils of their lives, and his care that the daily business 
of state departments should be done with more efficiency and 
with a less fantastic extravagance. Plain men stand ready to 
applaud, as, wearied by the endless pickings and pilferings 
of the great, they applauded the elder Pitt, when to the 
amazement of his fellow-politicians, he determined to confine 
his profits as Paymaster of the Forces to the bare salary of his 
office. Such virtue is more common now; and the morrow 
dawns with promise of a virtue yet more rare. Not indeed of 
that high and priceless quality which leads the hero to the 
lonely ramparts of Khartoum ;—this we demand not of 
politicians :—for them is a more worldly, a more work- 
a-day integrity, which involves no sublime sacrifice of self. 
Now, if ever, patient study and plain speaking will help 
them further towards their goal than the most skilful doublings 
and all the art of long ambiguous speech; and the dull 
pathway of honest endeavour, if dull it be, will lead them 
straight, as only straight roads lead, to the gain of fortune and 
to the heights of fame. 


JULIAN STURGIS. 
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’Twas April, when the brown-birds sing, 
And woods with bursting buds are gray ; 
We met—and watched the face of spring 
Growing more lovely every day. 
Before the woods were green, or half 
The blue eggs hatched, one sunny morning 
We found that we were made to laugh, 
You at my love, I at your scorniag. 


When summer, with her rose ablaze 
Passed over all the trancéd earth, 

We found the sumptuous burning days 
Too stately for such trivial mirth ; 

And ere July had well passed by 
We fell in love with melancholy, 

And dreamed that we were made to sigh, 
I at my woe, you at my folly. 


We walked where woods were red and brown, 
When autumn crowned the hills with gold ; 
And while the leaves came rustling down, 
Love’s story, once again, was told. 
September’s sun was gold above 
The full earth’s fruitful, golden dower ; 
We knew that we were made to love— 
I to love you—and you, your power. 


But when, through paths made dead with snow, 
By grey-brown, lichen-covered trees, 
One happy day we chanced to go 
Under blue sky and biting breeze, 
You slipped—I turned—a hand to give— 
A hand to kiss—the play was over! 
We vowed that we were made to live, 
I for my Love—you for your lover. 








E. NESBIT. 


Fre Bazaars a Form of Crue 
Charity ? 


THERE are so many definitions of the beautiful and “ excellent 
gift of charity” that it is hard to select the one that may most 
fully express my meaning of it in the present discussion, wherein 
I hope to point out some of the forms and methods by which it 
is exhibited at the present day. 

There is no doubt that the application of the term has become 
greatly narrowed and perverted by using it for alms-giving 
alone. It would be, I venture to think, both interesting and 
instructive were we able to trace the history of the course and 
progress of what we will continue to call charity, through various 
ages to the present time. I fear, however, that it will be quite 
impossible to discover the period when the idea was first pro- 
mulgated, that charity could ever be considered a term ora 
method synonymous with the’ purchase either of goods or 
amusements, or when the two proceedings became confounded, 
as at the present day. Equally instructive it would be to 
discover when the Eastern name for a shop, store, or market, for 
the sale of goods, came to be applied to the dissimilar affairs 
which have now adopted the name of their Eastern originals. 

Charity has been defined as “fervent, unselfish love.” We 
may perhaps bear this in mind as a text in our investigations, 
for though I am not about to preach a sermon on religious 
duties, it must be remembered that the matter is one which 
claims a high and lofty position, as affecting our very noblest 
and purest principles, and that the question of motives under- 
lying our actions, is at the very foundation of the inquiry. We 
cannot cast it aside as a matter of no moment, about which a 
few persons are making an unnecessary fuss. So wide and 
far-spreading is the system of exciting and promoting charity 
by modern, and even novel, schemes, that we are bound to ask 
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the question, is it right or wrong? and if not absolutely wrong, 
and to be condemned from the highest point of view, is it, 
at least, harmless and desirable? I believe I am correct in 
saying that the system is essentially English, but there is no 
doubt that the examples and methods of “ charitable England ” 
are rapidly extending to other countries also, and thus the 
necessity becomes still greater of endeavouring to create and 
spread abroad a right judgment as to the principles on which 
they are carried out. 

I can hardly refrain from referring to the instructions given 
in that Book on which all our practice is or should be founded, 
and from this point of view I will take that grand and remark- 
able chapter in the first book of the Chronicles, which describes 
the gathering together of the materials for the future Temple, 
for surely this can be no unfitting guide for our purpose, 
seeing how many similar demands are made at the present day. 
We there read that “the people rejoiced, fo that they offered 
willingly, because with perfect heart they offered willingly to 
the Lord.” And even after the erection of the building had 
been provided for, we may be sure that further liberality was 
required, and given in the same spirit, for the maintenance of 
the Holy House and its services. In future reigns, when repairs 
were found to be needed, we read that the High Priest provided 
a chest beside the Altar, into which was put the “money that 
cometh into any man’s heart to bring into the House of the 
Lord.” 

This instance well testifies to the spirit of the old times. It is 
supplemented by precepts of similar import throughout all the 
books of the Bible, and even in the earlier ones of the Pentateuch. 
From all, prophets, priests and teachers alike, from the begin- 
ning to the end, we learn that giving of our substance is to be 
done “devoutly,” “willingly,” “cheerfully,” “ungrudgingly,” 
“freely,” “secretly,” as far as may be, looking for nothing in 
return, and therefore certainly not for a full equivalent, either in 
the shape of goods or amusements. 

Can we honestly say that any of these conditions are complied 
with in such methods as we are now considering? The system 
was probably unknown before the beginning of the century, but 
owing to the immense increase and multiplication of societies 
and objects requiring support during the last fifty years (not, I 
fear, in all respects a matter for rejoicing), the plans hitherto 
generally employed for procuring money were found to be in- 
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been provided for, we may be sure that further liberality was 
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sufficient—such as the annual guinea subscription, or the occa- 
sional “charity sermon” (now much less frequently resorted to, 
but surely preferable to many other schemes); and thus other 
and more exciting methods were devised. 

Fifty years ago these schemes were probably adopted at the 
suggestion of some who could give time and labour, but not 
money, to charitable objects ; thus dolls were dressed, clothes. 
were made, or drawings painted, by ladies who had not the 
means of giving directly to an object they wished to help. But 
though my memory extends back for a considerable distance, I 
have no recollection until recently of any pudlic exhibitions or 
sales of such articles ; certainly there were none of the attendant 
circumstances of modern times ; and the limited extent to which 
the system formerly prevailed renders any comparison impossible. 

The same arguments are used in favour of the present state of 
things ; but let us see how far we have departed from the older 
methods, even if it be granted that they were altogether harm- 
less. There was then, certainly, the principle of barter, of obtain- 
ing something for your money, which of course did away with 
the highest motives-to charity in the purchasers (if my definition 
of charity is correct) ; but the still more destructive and anoma- 
lous element of amusement had not then been introduced. It 
remained for a later period, which prides itself on the revival of 
active life and renewed religious vigour, to hold forth, in order 
to stimulate the flagging zeal and love of Christian people, such 
temptations as gambling (for which the milder term of raffling is 
substituted), dramatic performances, concerts, medizval villages 
and fairs (on which enormous sums are spent), and other means 
even more childish or objectionable, the half of which we can- 
not enumerate or describe. Costly articles bought at shops, at 
home or abroad, are substituted for the work done by needy 
persons, and resold at fictitious prices, the supply in all instances 
being so far in excess of the demand, that the burden of unsold 
goods becomes ever greater, and they are either passed on to 
other places, or fresh schemes have to be resorted to in order to 
dispose of them ; while the public who can be found to attend 
these displays becomes naturally overburdened with the pur- 
chases they are called upon to make. 

But it may perhaps be said, “We do not pretend this is 
charity in the highest sense ; it is merely combining two actions 
for useful purposes, serving ourselves and helping a good work.” 
This explanation may perhaps satisfy the somewhat troubled 
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consciences of weaker brethren, but when “ Charity Bazaars” for 
special purposes are openly proclaimed as such, their intention. 
can hardly thus be evaded or denied, and we must face the fact 
that we are called upon to do a charitable work in patronising 
them. 

The chief argument adduced in favour of these plans has 
hitherto been their success, for we have rarely found any 
supporters to justify them on other grounds ; on the contrary, 
many, though reluctantly taking part in them, do not hesitate 
to express their dislike, or even stronger disapproval, doubting 
the plea of expediency, and of the end justifying the means. 
“Mais, que faire? Money must be obtained, and this is the 
easiest way,” seems the only reply to the arguments of 
objectors. But even on this score we have a word to say, 
and the success, if hitherto great, is hardly likely to be main- 
tained. I am assured that in one gigantic effort of the last 
season, the expense of the preparations amounted to no less a 
sum than £1000, out of the £1700 that was gained. And who 
can estimate the cost of precious time and labour expended 
during previous months of preparation for what ought never to 
have been required in support of a true and genuine object of 
Christian work, for which thousands profess zeal and enthusiasm ? 
I am also credibly informed that the cost of the fancy dresses of 
the stall-holders is (at least in some instances) provided out of 
the receipts taken. Though, as I have said, the principle is the 
chief point on which I desire to dwell, there are still other 
objections to which I would draw attention. The extravagances 
of a system ought not, perhaps, to be named as condemning it, 
but at least they serve to show its tendency, and the results to 
which they inevitably lead when the path is once entered upon. 
A few years ago we should have found at least certain objects 
excluded from the sphere of any such aid as we are con- 
templating. Amongst these would have been church-building 
or restoration, and we may surely add, all work for the help 
and rescue of the fallen, such as penitentiaries and refuges. It 
is not long ago that attention was drawn to an instance of this 
latter kind in which the anomaly was so striking that it could 
not fail to be perceived. The object and the purpose was well 
known and advertised, yet a public exhibition of fantastic 
costumes amid grotesque surroundings was not thought incon- 
§ruous, in order to furnish the means for carrying on one 
of the most sacred, as well as sad, duties that Christian people 
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can be called to perform, a ‘work that I do not hesitate to say, 
in the recent words of a good Bishop, “has to be done with as 
little public show as possible, by dogged perseverance in quiet, 
rather than by earnestness in public. There are occasions, 
no doubt, when it is necessary to compel men to listen to the 
awful story of the evil that lies hidden under the decent veil 
of society ; but these occasions are rare, and, as a rule, the less 
that is publicly known of what we are doing in this conflict 
the better.” 

In endeavouring to justify the system (which I have rarely 
found attempted) it has been asked, what harm would there be, 
for instance, if a tradesman determined to devote the results of 
one day’s sale to charitable purposes, and why should we not 
therefore sell also? I should be glad indeed if many tradesmen 
were disposed to act thus, but I should hardly consider that his 
customers were “doing charity” by going to make purchases on 
that particular day, even if he proclaimed his intention before- 
hand. And in the same way, if ladies or artists or needle-women 
can dispose of their work or their talents at fair and reasonable 
prices, and give the proceeds away, their action is commendable, 
but do not let us suppose that the purchasers of goods or tickets, 
who want, or suppose they want, the articles, can have any 
claim to a share in the good work. They have their reward 
in their money’s worth, and that must suffice for them. “Sales 
of work” are justified by many who would condemn the other 
schemes to which I have alluded, and if the right principle be 
kept in view there is neither delusion nor falseness in the plan. 
But mark that even here deceit begins to be practised and creep 
in. “A sale of work” recently advertised added to its announce- 
ment that there would also be a stall for Art pottery, which can 
have none of the same claims to exemption, unless painted by 
the same hands that did the needlework. 

And here I may be allowed to say a word on behalf of the trades- 
men who are universally complaining of hard times and bad trade. 
Have they nothing to say about the system that can hardly fail to 
injure many of them by withdrawing custom from their shops? 
It is obviously impossible for purchasers to spend their money 
at both shop and bazaar, especially when “useful articles” are 
among those enumerated at the latter. Some articles may be 
procured originally from the shops, but if so, probably at a lower 
rate, unless a fictitious price is added on afterwards. 

The latest announcement was that of a sale of Christmas 
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presents, suitable for all classes, at a private house. Can there 
be any doubt that this must be a serious injury to the shops 
which rely greatly on such sales? 

A noble protest has been raised against receiving money 
thus acquired, by one of our oldest and most respected Societies 
for the furtherance of Christianity throughout the world, by 
the propagation of the principles of truth, honesty, and sincerity. 
I can but trust such an example may be largely and widely 
followed, and that powerful voices will be raised in support of 
what that Society has thus ventured to affirm. Fashion and 
custom are strongly against us. Royal and noble personages, in 
the kindness of their good nature, not pausing to reflect before 
they agree to perform an easy act in aid, as they are told, of 
some great and good work, do not hesitate to grant the favour 
requested, and so an added sanction is given to the system by 
their encouragement. 

One of the saddest aspects of these exhibitions is perhaps 
when little children are brought on to the scene, frequently in 
varied and fantastic costumes, with the object of importuning 
their elders to purchase, or offering some special attraction of 
display or vanity. Surely the innocence and self-forgetfulness 
natural to children carefully trained and sheltered, should not be 
exposed to lose its early bloom thus prematurely by contact 
with such scenes as these! To bring children forward in any 
way as taking part in active philanthropy, is a question which, 
to many minds, is fraught with objections and dangers well 
worth consideration. But hardly less painful is it to see girls 
of older, but still of tender, years, walking about to importune 
strangers of the other sex to purchase some trifle or partake of 
some amusement. 

It may be objected that these are but the views of a few 
individual minds, and are over-balanced by the majority who 
give a different judgment. But I think not so unworthily of 
English feeling as to believe this. Anyhow, in reply, I venture 
to give the thoughts of a few writers on the subject which will 
surely not be lightly esteemed, and may, I trust, carry more 
weight than my poor words can hope to do. 

An esteemed Bishop of a Colonial Church, finding that the 
English methods for collecting money were rapidly spreading, 
has recently spoken out strongly and plainly as to this matter, 
condemning the “unscriptural and utterly fallacious methods of 
raising money for Church purposes ;” he then formally inhibits 
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all churches and congregations within his diocese from using the 
following methods: 1. Raffling, throwing of dice, games of 
chance, or gambling of any kind. 2. All theatrical, dramatic, or 
impersonating exhibitions, whether public or private. He then 
proceeds to say that “the only true and scriptural method by 
which we can raise money for the cause of Christ” (and does not 
that include a// charitable work ?) “is the exercise of the Divine 
principle of self-renunciation. The spirit too often invoked is 
that of self-gratification or aggrandisement. Our offerings, to be 
acceptable to God, must represent, not the price which some 
have paid for amusement and others for gain ; but the self-denial 
of our hearts for the love we bear to Christ.” Let us hear again 
the words of John Ruskin, which may have weight with some 
who have long admired his talents and his noble generosity. 
“ Thus bazaars, concerts, private theatricals, even football matches, 
are made the means of wheedling money out of people who are 
too indifferent or too niggardly to give. We are simple enough 
to believe that the motive qualifies the gift, and that money 
reluctantly extorted brings no blessing with it. Voting charities 
appeal to the commercial instinct, and offer a guzd pro quo in the 
shape of patronage. You give a guinea and get a guinea’s worth. 
You are giver and taker at once, and are twice blessed.” 
Hear, again, one of the most eloquent preachers of the present 
day, when he condemns “all kinds of methods to spice charity 
with fashion and idleness, and to galvanise one or two thousand 
pounds out of a spurious and spasmodic philanthropy.” 

I can hardly wonder at the effects and results of a system so 
demoralising, because based on so unsound a foundation as I 
have endeavoured to describe. The pure springs of charity, 
from which alone the true stream can flow, are apt to be for- 
gotten and lost sight of in the vain and frantic efforts that are 
made to increase its bulk, but which are more likely to result in 
choking it. There are not wanting signs that a climax has been 
reached, and that the palled and satiated appetite for novelty 
cannot long continue to be fed with still newer and more 
exciting draughts, and then the system must collapse. I believe 
that a conviction of the unsoundness, the unworthiness, of the 
principle has reached many hearts, who would gladly speak out 
their dissatisfaction, but who are still following the leading 
multitude in ways they secretly condemn. 

Let us have the faith and courage to believe that work which 
is worthy of support will receive it when sought in true and 
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honest ways, and when the present mists of delusion have passed 
away. 

We hear occasionally some remarkable and cheering facts in 
support of this assertion—small parishes contributing sums large 
in proportion to their size and means, for missionary and other 
purposes. One such example is now before me, when a popula- 
tion of 500 helped in the restoration of their old parish church ; 
“there was scarcely a poor person who was not eager to aid the 
work, and the small tradesmen collected from £6 to £8 each!” 
In another case a parish, in the East-end of London, containing 
about 6000 people, chiefly dock-labourers, contributed over 
£160 to the Bishop of Bedford’s fund. 

If we believe that the systems now adopted for procuring 
money by means of bazaars are undermining the spring and 
source of the Divine virtue, as we have it described by the 
highest authority, by confusing and warping all our ideas and 
motives concerning it, surely we shall do well to pause and 
consider our ways, 

Those who have looked with pride on our “charitable 
England,” the centre of wealth, as of true, generous benevolence, 
may well reflect with sorrow, not unmixed with alarm, on these 
present aspects of alms-giving, for whatever may be the 
immediate results in a few instances, they must inevitably end 
in failure and disaster to the great cause of which I have been 
endeavouring to speak. 


LoUISA TWINING. 
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As England Erpected. 
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ONE starlight night in mid-ocean, on one of the large pas- 
senger steamers that run from London to Australia, a curious 
little interior was suddenly disclosed to my view as I passed 
down the covered way, or “alloway,” on the port side, which 
led from the quarter-deck to the fore-part of the ship, past the 
engine house, cook’s galley, and so on. 

On my left hand, as I walked for’ard, I passed the engineer's 
quarters. The open door of the first berth presented a picture in 
strong contrast to the white stars shining in the dark blue 
heavens, across which the black masts slowly rocked to and fro. 
Framed in the doorway, as in a picture, was the berth, with its 
polished woodwork, red curtains, and brass rail, the small pillow 
and smooth coverings all neat and mathematically straight. On 
the table on the left hand, among books and papers and mathe- 
matical instruments, lay a blue, peaked cap with its three lines 
of gold braid and badge. On the right was the couch, on which 
the owner of the little room was lying asleep. The swinging 
oil-lamp threw its light, with regular irregularity, over his slight 
but strongly built frame and fair head. 

Lying sleeping, he looked very boyish in spite of the manly 
beard and creased broad brow. The deep-set keen grey eyes 
were hidden by their white lids, fringed by long dark lashes. 
These said lashes, so rare with the golden-red hair .which is 
peculiar to Highlanders, were the young fellow’s chief beauty ; 
yet there was something very winning in the young face, pale 
and worn-looking from the nature of his work in a hot atmos- 
phere, and yet full of hard Scotch strength. 

A woman would have said, “ he must be very like his mother ; 
and she must be very fond of him ;” and she would probably 
have been right. Sleeping there, with his strong brown hands 
clasped over his hair, and the closed lips showing slightly under 
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the silky moustache, he looked, with his pointed beard, like a 
picture of one of the young knights of the Holy Grail ; serious 
and rather wistful. I could hardly realize that he was the same 
young fellow I had seen earlier in the night, standing with his. 
hands in his pockets, a pipe between his white teeth, and 
his cap at the back of his head, after dancing a Scotch reel on 
the quarter-deck in the starlight, his grey eyes full of fun and 
mischief—the very picture of a light-hearted young dare-devil of 
a sailor. 

He had turned in early that night, because the second engineer 
was ill, and he was going to take watch below, in his place. As 
a rule on these large steamers, the chief engineer, like the 
Captain, takes no watch, but overlooks all the others and is 
responsible for all. And a great responsibility it is too. Alec 
Graeme was very young to hold the post, but he was a steady, 
clever young fellow, and a smart officer. I had had several 
talks with him, pacing up and down the deck on his short 
beat. It is curious that sailors of all sorts seem to prefer a 
short stretch to walk, and turn and retrace their steps, pacing up 
and down like caged lions, though they may have the whole 
deck to walk on. Why they do so I don’t think they know 
themselves. They give all sorts of reasons, but none of them 
seem to me conclusive. However, reason or no reason, Graeme 
did so, and what is more, I learned to do the same. During 
our quiet strolls together, each armed with a favourite pipe, I 
had grown to know him very well ; and the better I knew him, 
the more I liked him. There was a fund of quiet enthusiasm in 
him for his work, and the prospects of his own line of science, 
rather rare among the younger men of the profession to which 
he belonged. An hour later, 1 met Graeme just going below. 
It was nearly twelve, and a cold dark night. The look of things 
inside the engine-room door was very inviting, and I stepped 
with him on to the top platform, and stood chatting, and watch- 
ing the swaying lamp gleam on the polished steel and brass of 
the huge, pulsating monster below us. We could see through 
the iron bars of the light skeleton-gallery where we stood, the 
steps and lower platforms, where a black figure, like an 
attendant spirit, was watching and waiting on the fate-like 
revolution of the monster. 

As we stood there, leaning on the rail, shaken all through our 
- being by the mighty pulsations, we saw one of the “spirits ” 
below, take a flaring lamp, and hang it on the set of steps leading 
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to the lowest platform. Just below these steps there hung a 
long spear-like piece of steel, swaying like a pendulum, as the 
ship rolled. The spirit struck this eight times, with a shorter 
bar of steel, making it “eight bells,” as sailors call the clear, 
gong-like notes that represent midnight at sea. 

I had just asked Graeme if it were not very dangerous work, 
rnoving about among the machinery, while the ship rolled so 
heavily ; and we were both laughing at his characteristic reply, 

‘‘Dangerous? Of course not! For any one who under- 
stands her she’s as gentle as a child. A little rolling like this 
is nothing. I'll stand on my head on the valve-cover right 
away, and show you how much difference the rolling makes, if 
you like,” and he laid both hands on the rail, after cramming his 
cap tighter over his golden hair, quite prepared to carry out his 
mad suggestion. 

“No, no, Mr. Chief Engineer,” said I, “don’t make me an 
accessory before the fact; when you break your neck, my 
business is to patch you together afterwards, you know; so, if 
you're bent on gymnastics in the midst of the infernal regions, 
i’m off. Good night.” 

“Well, good night, doctor,” said Graeme, as he ran down the 
steps, and turned at the bottom to call up to me, as he took off 
his coat, and hung it up, “ Talk of infernal regions !” 

“ Find it too hot for uniform?” I called back. 

“ Rather,” laughed Graeme. “ Dirty too,” he added, catching 
up his lamp. 

I watched him start on his night’s watch, looking at the 
indicator, holding the lamp up on a line with his head to 
do so, and then go systematically round, looking at, and testing 
everything. 

I took a couple of turns on the quarter-deck, everything 
looking white and ghostly in the moonlight after the yellow 
glare of the engine lamps ; but I soon found it too coldly zsthetic 
for my taste, and so, after a moment or two spent with the 
heavenly bodies, and a few more with a little good Scotch 
spirit, I turned in, leaving my own and several hundreds of my 
fellow-passengers’ safety in the hands of the officer on the 
bridge, and the steady young fellow, who was watching, feeding, 
guiding, and keeping in check the great panting, fiery creature 
in the depths of the ship, that could, according to the way in 
which it was treated, take us safely into the haven where we ' 
would be, or blow us into a thousand pieces. 
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However, I felt very little anxiety on my own, or any one 
else’s account, as I turned over in my berth, and rocked 
luxuriously by the rolling of the vessel, prepared to sleep. If 
ever, I thought to myself, there was a man certain to do his 
duty, and do it well, Graeme’s the man. 

It must have been about a couple of hours afterwards I awoke 
with that most curious sensation one sometimes gets, that 
something extraordinary had happened or was going to happen. 
I sat up a little dazed, under the impression that I had lost a 
leg or an arm, or some other essential part of me, and then 
became aware of the fact that we were not moving! To me 
the sudden stoppage of the engines at sea is a physically painful 
sensation—one feels as if something vital had ceased to act 
inside one—as if one were suddenly deprived of a sense. It is 
a distinct shock ; and I suspect is very similar to the feeling 
produced by the first shock of an earthquake on land. Fora 
steamer to stop without apparent cause at sea, is quite as 
shocking to one’s sense of the fitness of things, as for a house to 
begin to move on the solid earth. I felt annoyed and disturbed, 
and waited a moment, sitting upright in my berth, thinking it was 
only in my fancy that the engines were still, and the ship at rest, 
save for a slow lateral movement, as we doctors say. A second 
or two of the dead silence, broken only by the swish and lapping 
of the waves, were enough to convince me, sleepy as I was. We 
had stopped! Stopped suddenly in the midst of the ocean. 

I was sailor enough to know that this must mean either some 
injury to the engines, or that we had stopped to pick up some- 
thing. There had been no blow, so we had run into, or on to 
nothing. In a few moments I was on deck, with an overcoat 
pulled over my sleeping flannels. 

When I reached the bridge steps, I met the Captain similarly 
attired, running down. 

“What’s the matter, Captain?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know yet, Doctor. Nothing on the bridge,” he said, 
and ran down into the engine-room. 

As I got to the top of the steps where I had parted from 
Graeme an hour or so earlier, the third engineer appeared at the 
door of his berth, remarking— 

“Great Scott! What’s up now? Let’s see, who’s below? 
Holy powers, the Chief, as I’m alive! I wonder what he’s done 
this for?” and together we stepped on to the platform. 

Below us the machinery was hidden by great volumes of 
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steam, and the lamps shone like lights in a slight fog. We 
heard the Captain, half-way down the next stairs say— 

“Where’s the officer of the watch? What’s happened? And 
the Greaser’s voice replics from the depths, “I dunno, sir, Mr. 
Graeme, sir; he was on the watch. Somethink bust, and the 
connecting-rod got adrift, and all the ’ole place was a flyin’ 
about ; and I see him creep on his hands and knees into the 
very thickest of it, and shet off the steam at the ’andles, and he 
never come back ”—and the Cockney utterance of Joe sank into 
a husky whisper. “I think somethink ’it ’im, sir.” 

“Guid God, mon!” we heard the Captain say, becoming very 
Scotch in his anxiety. 

“Get awa’ doon, Joe, and let me come to him. Who's beside 
him ?” 

“The fourth engineer and some of the boys from the stoke ’ole, 
sir,” returned Joe ; and they both disappeared down the steps. 

We followed ; the Captain turning back to call out— 

“Come down, Doctor. I’m afraid this is a job for you.” 

At the foot of the last steps we found three of the firemen 
preparing to carry young Graeme up the narrow steps. 

He was lying on his face, right in front of the starting 
handles ; his right arm twisted behind his back, and his shirt 
torn to ribbons. 

I saw the arm was terribly shattered, and nearly torn from the 
shoulder, so I slipped my hand under him, just as he lay, and 
felt for the heart’s beats ; but there were none. 

Graeme was dead. At the moment he had stopped the mad 
career of the engine, one of the flying shattered rods, displaced 
by the accident, had swung in its hideous, unguided strength and 
dashed to the ground the cool young head. The gallant fellow, 
whose prompt, calm daring had saved us from a terrible death, 
had died a sacrifice to the untamed fury of the force he had 
guided and controlled so well. 

At his post, and face to the foe, like a soldier he had died, 
and, like a soldier, when his work was done. 

We carried him on deck, and laid him for one more short rest, 
among all his belongings, in his own small cabin. 

The next day we buried him, very quietly, laying him in the 
heaving waves. 

It was a dull hazy day, and the sun came out, just for a 
moment, and softly touched the bare heads of the ring of his 
comrades on the deck, and the bright colours of the Union Jack, 
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which covered him. Under it on his breast was a sprig of white 
heather we had found in his cabin, stuck in the frame of a 
picture under which was written, “ Our house at hame.” 

We managed to sail into the course of homeward bound 
vessels, and eventually were towed back to Santa Cruz, where 
the damage was repaired; and the vessel then proceeded on 
her voyage. 

A few months afterwards, when I was back in London, I was 
greatly astonished to see in the papers, after a long account 
of the accident to the ship, and her safe arrival, that all the 
record of one of the most noble sacrifices of life to duty was 
contained in the following words— 

“At the time of the accident, the chief engineer was killed, 
and one of the firemen was slightly burned.” 

That was all! Truly, I thought, England expects tnat every 
man will do his duty, even though he do lose his life in the doing 
of it. 

“Of course he is paid for it.” Paid for it, indeed! Who's 
to pay for the loss felt in the far distant Highland home? What 
isto pay society at large for the loss of one of its finest young 
fellows that ever helped to make England what she is? What 
is to pay ?—but there, what is the good of growling? Graeme 
would have been the last man in the world to fret about want 
of recognition. 

And after all, the brave lad was lucky! It isn’t every 
man gets the chance, as he did, to die like a hero, and does it—as 
he did. 


E. HARRISON CLUBBE, 
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THE claims of an amateur to speak or write with authority 
on so special and difficult a subject as the production of the 
voice will not readily be conceded by the musical profession, 
Numerous books have been written by those apparently most 
qualified to deal with it, and it would appear almost impertinent, 
or at least superfluous, for an amateur to devote his attention 
to a subject so treated. But, in the first place, are the results 
so satisfactory that things may be left as they are? And, 
secondly, is an amateur necessarily less capable of forming an 
opinion than one whose first aim is to make a livelihood? 
There is an old saying that “lookers on see the most of a 
game.” Is it not possible that those who have watched our 
Professors disagree, who have themselves been subject to vocal 
treatments as various as doctors’ prescriptions for a physical 
ailment, may have something to say on the subject that is 
worth saying? Add to this that, nowadays, the musical amateur 
sees a great variety of musical art. He has probably sung 
with choirs innumerable, taken part in hundreds of provincial 
concerts, and, if he has also made a study of the voice, may he 
not fairly lay claim to an experience unsurpassed by many 
leading professionals ? 

On some such assumption as this I venture to write this 
article, although I am quite ready to admit that no amount of 
general training in itself constitutes a claim to speak with 
authority on the subject of the voice. Rather is it my com 
tention that a man may do all this, especially in a professional 
character, and yet know nothing of the subject. Who does not 
know half-a-dozen small towns or villages, in which resides the 
man who gives lessons in every branch of the musical att? 
That man probably conducts at least one society, sings himself, 
has a varied experience in musical matters, and yet knows less 
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than nothing about the voice. But let a man study the method 
of such masters as Mr. Santley and Mr. Lloyd, and, after 
listening to their magnificent efforts, and with their notes still 
ringing in his ears, adjourn to some private house, where the 
average amateur is exhibiting his vocal powers ; he cannot fail 
to observe that, apart from greater causes, the style and method 
areentirely different. Technical knowledge and wide experience 
will mark and accentuate the difference, but a good ear and 
critical observation are alone required to detect the faulty 
production. 

Let me at once state that the object of this article is not 
only to endeavour to suggest to the vocalist the right way—a 
task which cannot wholly be performed in writing, and still 
less so in the short space of an article—but also to strike a 
blow at that loose method of musical instruction prevalent 
throughout the country, which nearly always, whether in our 
schools, universities, or local towns, starts the vocalist in the 
wrong road, until it requires a very sharp pull up from one of 
the few capable teachers in London, if he is lucky enough to 
fall in with one, and if not too late, to give him a fresh start in 
the right direction. How many who have managed to struggle 
through adverse circumstances can look back on their school- 
days without a shudder at the thought of what might have 
happened under the culpable neglect of those who ought to 
have been responsible for the careful husbanding of their 
voices! And how many of those, who now seem unable to 
manage their voices, cannot distinctly trace the misfortune to 
those who allowed and assisted them to misuse that most 
precious of gifts! Is not the following a fair specimen of what 
happens at our schools? A boy is gifted with a lovely 
soprano voice, and, owing to its being in great requisition, makes 
unusual progress with his music. When the voice begins to 
break, it seems a pity to lose his services altogether, and the 
choirmaster relegates him to the altos. In that company he 
endeavours to fit in his cracking voice, until the man’s quality 
predominates. If anything worth having is left, he is permitted 
to choose that part which he thinks fits him best. Should his 
proper compass be that of a baritone, the common English 
voice, he has probably not yet developed sufficient depth of 
tone to find a place with the basses, and accordingly he takes 
his seat with the tenors. Unable to reach the high music 
with any degree of comfort, he drops into falsetto, or cranes 
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his neck, and produces notes which are generally recognized 
as “throaty,” by which time his voice is far advanced on the 
high road to ruin. Sometimes a boy’s sagacity stops the ruin, 
sometimes a sagacious parent steps in, and sometimes a lucky 
accident occurs ; but the majority of voices are done to death 
in this manner. 

Let us assume that the boy escapes without serious injury, 
and that the next stage in musical instruction is gone through 
at the University. I cannot speak for all University towns, but 
probably my own experience, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, is typical. I was recommended to a man who conducted 
the leading society in the town. He was a first-rate conductor, 
and did that part of his work admirably ; but he possessed no 
vocal powers himself and developed none in his pupils. He 
had no more notion of what the production of the voice meant 
than my classical coach, and money, amounting to £7 10s., was 
literally thrown away. Dissatisfied, | changed my master. This 
one had a fine rough bass voice, and used to delight me by his 
rendering of such songs as “O ruddier than the Cherry,” and 
“Nasce al bosco.” In vain I endeavoured to imitate him, 
but, not having a bass voice, I presume I hardly succeeded. 
Not a word was ever said on the subject of “ production,” and 
I doubt if I gained tenpence-worth of benefit for the £10 I 
paid him. Then suddenly a deus ex machind appeared in the 
shape of a young man who had just returned from Italy after 
two years’ study. What a heaven was opened to us young 
enthusiasts ! We soon discovered the difference between our 
style of singing and that now laid before us ; the half-strangled 
throaty notes were banished to the winds; for the first time 
we heard of such a thing as ¢zmbre, and indeed it would be true 
to say that for the first time we heard that there was such a 
thing as the production of the voice at all. So much for 
musical instruction at Oxford. It may be imagined what time 
and patience it took to unlearn all our previous errors ; nor do 
I boast that any of us attained any particular excellence ; we 
were, after all, but amateurs, and did not aspire to that standard 
which a professional training alone can enable one to reach. 
But that we had gained a mastery over the voice, such as we 
had never before experienced, was undoubted ; and, I ask, is 
it not reprehensible that, in the places specially set apart for 
the instruction of the young, it should be impossible to leam 
how to form the voice; and not only so, but that the 
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instruction, either provided or attainable, should be actually 
prejudicial ? 

But, putting personal experiences on one side, let us shortly 
discuss some of the elementary rules to be observed in forming 
the voice. 

In the first place, it should be produced with perfect ease, 
though not necessarily without effort. If you find a man 
straining his neck to catch a note, you may be sure that he is on 
the wrong tack. And not only is this apparent to the observer, 
but the singer himself feels acutely his own discomfort. Some 
notes are rendered with difficulty, there is no uniformity in the 
tone, and the voice can stand no strain. If an example of this 
style of singing is needed, I point to the body of tenors in most 
amateur, and not a few professional, choirs. By craning the 
neck, and skilfully introducing the falsetto, a man is able to 
increase his upper register, and this at first sight leads a young 
singer to suppose that he has a tenor voice. I know choirs in 
which there is a body of tenors with hardly a single tenor voice 
among them. The notes are attained by elongating the neck, 
and contracting the windpipe, but not one of them could produce 
anote as Mr. Lloyd produces it. The reason is not far to seek. 
It is due, on the one hand, to the school education which 
has permitted fa/setto and “ throat notes ” to be unduly developed ; 
on the other, it is due to the singer’s own desire to preserve 
notes, which are often sweet, though, as it were, emasculated, and 
which, owing to the rarity of tenors proper, gives his voice a 
value which is fictitious. 

In the second place, the vibration, or tone, should be preserved 
equally throughout the voice. This is the very essence of the 
method which I advocate, without which, so far as I am aware, 
no singer has ever attained or retained a position of the first 
rank. The singer, like the poet, often mascitur non fit. A 
great singer will produce the voice correctly, not exactly with- 
out training, but sometimes in spite of bad teaching. It is possible 
that some of our great singers could hardly explain how they 
produced their voices. When the voice comes naturally, and 
has not been led from the outset into improper channels, 
there may be no need to cultivate its production. One calls 
to mind the story of Rossini, who, hearing the fine notes 
of acommon man, engaged in lifting mud from the Arno, and 
sweetening his labour by song, exclaimed, “that is the voice 
forme!” But whether the voice can be naturally produced or 
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not, let any one watch any of our great singers, and he will 
observe that the head is perfectly naturally posed, and keeps its 
position ; the only observable effort is the effort required in 
taking a long breath to steady the chest, when the singer 
increases the volume of sound ; each note has the same amount 
of vibration or tone, and, ceteris paribus, this will be preserved 
throughout the scale, the notes being louder as they ascend, on 
account of the necessity of greater effort in preserving the tone, 
and oa account of their greater penetration. A composer will 
sometimes inadvertently try the voice severely by writing a piano 
passage in high notes, and a forte passage in low ones, it being 
natural that the higher notes, in which greater effort is required 
to preserve the tone, should be the loudest. On the other hand, 
great effects may sometimes be produced in this way. Rossini, 
more than any other composer, understood the art of writing 
for the singer, and his phrasing is perfect. 

In the third place, it is essential that certain rules relating to 
open and closed tones should be carefully borne in mind. It 
has been made a cause of complaint against English singers 
that their tones are not sufficiently open. Whatever Italians 
may be able to compass with the advantage of a language free 
from guttural sounds, and the consequent training of their throats 
to open sounds from childhood, it is certain that English singers 
cannot, as a rule, keep the tone open, at the same time preserving 
the timbre, beyond a certain limit, varying of course with the 
quality of the voice. A well-known Italian Professor in London 
used to teach his pupils to sing in nothing but open tones, saying 
that, even ii the: were not required in the actual performance, the 
practice improved the closed tones; and he himself, a high 
baritone, could sing an open high F. But English singers 
cannot, as a rule, do this, and the enormous strain on the vocal 
chords required to obtain such a mastery over the voice would 
probably break most of them down. 

But in this matter of closed and open tones we are able to 
test the ordinary singers. Let us assume him to be a baritone, 
and to produce his voice correctly ; he will be able to sing up to 
C sharp, or perhaps D, with an open tone, giving forth a grand 
note and perfectly preserving the ¢imdre. But, if he endeavours 
to carry the open tone beyond that, he will, in his endeavours to 
preserve the quality of the note, produce a shout. In order to 
avoid this he will close the tone. Let any one listen closely to 
Mr. Santley, and he will find that his closed tones commence 
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even lower than the limit I have given. Now what does the 
incorrect singer do? To begin with, he has no fixed quality of 
tone; and after A or B flat each note in the ascending scale 
loses timbre, until, in order to prevent a shout, there is no 
vibration left in the voice at all. The voice, instead of becoming 
stronger as it ascends, becomes weaker, and it is only the greater 
penetration attaching to a high note which saves it, if it does 
save it, from sounding ridiculously feeble. Sometimes the 
elongation of the neck contracts the windpipe, and the notes in 
consequence sound throttled ; but under either condition the voice 
has lost all its power and tone. But it is often the case that 
notes so produced in spite of being, or perhaps because they are, 
emasculated, have a certain sweetness, which in a drawing-room 
is effective, and captivates the not too critical listeners. It is 
true that a high note so produced is liable to crack just when 
the most touching point is reached, but that is a misfortune 
which the singer trusts to his good-fortune to avoid. Putting 
the possibility of such a mischance aside, it may be conceded 
that the notes so produced do often possess a sweetness of tone ; 
and this brings us to a further point, whether the use of these 
notes is ever permissible in a good singer for the purpose of 
giving effect to a delicate passage. 

Before considering that question, let us sum up briefly the 
effect of what has been said on this subject of closed and open 
tones. When the latter are used at the proper time, the vocalist 
can put into his notes the whole power that his lungs are 
capable of giving forth, without the trace of a shout. When 
the closed tones are not used, the vocalist dare not use his full 
powers for fear of shouting, or cannot use them for physical 
reasons. In fact, he can never appear in a big concert hall 
with effect. In the former case he can always rely on his voice, 
which, with proper use, never tires. In the latter case he is 
never sure whether his voice will not crack, or he is almost 
certain to wear it out before the conclusion of a performance. 

Now as to the use of fa/setto, and what I will venture to call 
“throat” notes, I have a very strong feeling that they ought to 
be used seldom or never. I have never heard such men as Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Lloyd, or Signor Foli use such notes, and as far 
as tenors and basses are concerned, I should give a very 
unqualified “ never,” were it not that in male quartettes the most 
subdued singing is sometimes required. With sopranos the 
case is different. High sopranos have no chest notes, and 
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when they are singing their high notes softly, they are using a 
perfectly legitimate voice, which is not falsetto. But this 
possession frequently leads to the loss of dramatic effect. I call 
to mind the surprise, not to say disgust, I felt at hearing one of 
our most popular opera singers, after ringing out a high A, take 
the still higher C, the climax of the passage, in this “ head ” voice ; 
the band easing, so as to permit the note to be heard. It would 
have been much better to have eliminated the passage altogether. 
It may sometimes be inevitable that a dramatic effect is missed, 
but it often results from a mezzo-soprano posing as a soprano, 
in the same manner as the warbling tenor is often a baritone in 
tenor garb. It should be constantly recollected that the English 
voice rarely runs to extremes; in nine cases out of ten it is 
mezzo-soprano or baritone; and that insane desire to reach 
higher or lower notes than the natural limit of the voice should 
be restrained with a firm hand. That is a veritable platitude, 
and yet how few school choirmasters pay the smallest attention 
to the matter ! 

It is not in my opinion true, as has been alleged, that pro- 
fessionals must be “ one thing or the other” ; by which is meant 
one of the four usual voices. Taking male voices, there is 
such a quantity of music written for the intermediate voice, the 
baritone, that I have no hesitation in saying there are many more 
parts for him than for the bass proper. For instance, the Elijah 
part is written for a baritone—the low part in “the Messiah” 
for a bass. Though a bass might sing Elijah and a baritone the 
bass part in “the Messiah,” these parts are rarely taken (never 
to my knowledge) by other than the voices for which they are 
written. In operas there are sometimes two baritone parts for 
one of bass, and often, as in “ Faust,” the crack song is baritone. 
Therefore I say that, when a man possesses a baritone voice, there 
is no occasion for him to pose as a tenor or bass ; and not only 
no occasion, but a high baritone who thinks himself a tenor, and 
works as such, literally kills his voice, and it is a mere question of 
physique how long he can continue the strain. And even at his 
best, those who understand the voice do not appreciate him at all. 

The same with mezzo-sopranos. It has lately been the 
fashion to write music high, and our pitch in England has been 
horribly high. All the same, there has been plenty of legitimate 
work for mezzo-sopranos. Remember that it is only a question 
of a couple of notes. There is a great mass of soprano music 
which never goes above G or A, and is well within the mezzo’s 
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compass. I quite see the temptation to a young singer, when 
invited to sing a certain part on good terms, to accept the 
engagement ; but if beyond her legitimate compass, she will do 
well to refuse it. 

While speaking of fzano singing, let me mention that, in my 
opinion, the method which many masters adopt of teaching 
their pupils to commence fiano is entirely a mistake. The 
foundation of the sound is not low enough in the throat to allow 
of pressure, and the moment a young singer tries to press, away 
goes the voice. But by placing the larynx lower at the com- 
mencement the foundation becomes fixed, and “those that can 
more can always /ess.” A young singer (ze. a beginner) cannot 
sing piano on his high notes, at the same time producing the 
voice correctly. A finished singer alone can dothat. Let aman 
get his forte from the proper quarter, and he will in time get 
his fzano. A soprano might tell you differently, because she 
can fall back on a different voice for her piano; but from 
my own experience with the voice, the above view is correct. 

The determination of the quality of the voice is often found 
to be no easy task. With a perfectly fresh or untrained voice 
there should be little difficulty ; but, in the case of a singer who 
has unduly strained one portion of the voice, he may deceive 
any but the most competent master. The incompetent master 
proceeds to work upon that part which he finds developed, with- 
out regard to its production, and with the natural consequence 
that, however good the voice may be for the drawing-room or 
village concerts, it will never make its mark in a higher sphere. 
The competent master perceives the error, and, if not too late, 
corrects it ; but occasionally it happens that a master will say, 
“T cannot now put your voice back; you had better go on as 
you have begun.” Who cannot call to mind instances of ruined 
voices? One acquaintance commenced his vocal career as a 
baritone—his undoubted voice ; but tempted by the possession 
of good high notes, he moved up to the tenors, and, when I last 
heard him, he was singing alto out of tune. Another acquaint- 
ance, appearing to have a sort of natural alto, was advised by 
his master to take to tenor. I have no hesitation in saying he 
was a baritone ; but the voice was ruined—the choppings and 
changings had left their mark, and he can now take no part 
with any satisfaction to himself or his friends. 

When a man has a real tenor or a real bass voice, there is no 
possibility of making a mistake. The one cannot sing a low 
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note, and the other cannot sing a high note. But it is with that 
_ Numerous intermediate class that a difficulty arises. First of 
all, let it be borne in mind that, because a man can sing a top 
G or a low G, he is not necessarily a tenor or a bass. There is 
no mistaking the ringing top G of the baritone, if the voice be 
rightly produced. It could not possibly be mistaken for a 
tenor note. It is when a “throat” note is used that the mistake 
may arise, because the quality is thinned, and the two approxi- 
mate. Similarly the lower G of the baritone is scarcely worthy 
of the name of a note when placed side by side with that of the 
bass. A baritone may on a pinch take the lower part of a 
quartette, but he can never be really effective in that capacity, 
and no one ought to mistake him for a bass. 

If there is found to be a difficulty in determining the voice by 
the quality of the tone produced, perhaps the simplest test will 
be to find out at what point the open tones naturally cease. 
This is rather putting the cart before the horse, because that 
point should be determined by the quality of the voice. But 
there is no particular objection to inverting the process. If the 
voice is correctly produced, the test is a very simple one, for 
the open tones of a bass will cease at B or C, a baritone at C 
sharp or D, and a tenor at E flat or E. If the voice is not 
correctly produced, leave its compass alone for a time, and 
practise the notes from G to B with the broad A, using all the 
tone or ¢émbre you can throw into them. Then gradually carry 
the voice higher until you reach the stopping-place ; the moment 
you feel that you are shouting, and that ordinary practice will 
not enable you to use your full power without shouting, apply 
the closed tone, and the point reached will surely determine 
the character of the voice. That point is also the most effective 
part of the voice. The notes from A to C sharp are the centre 
of the baritone voice, and he could sing for a great length of 
time on these notes at full power without tiring. Similarly the 
tenor’s centre is from C to E flat; and though a baritone can 
reach these notes equally well, he cannot long dwell on them 
without tiring. It should never be forgotten that, as one swallow 
does not make a summer, so a high G does not make a tenor 
voice. It is an effective note, which a baritone will do well to 
indulge in rarely. 

Let me here endeavour to explain a little more fully what is 
meant by “closed tones.” These are considered by some to be 
true “head” notes, on account of the manner of their produc- 
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tion. In singing the open sound, the vowel used is “a,” pro- 
nounced as in “father,” with the larynx steadied all up the 
scale. But for the closed sound, or “head” notes, introduced 
after the singer has come to the end of his open notes, the 
larynx should be in the same position, but the vowel should be 
changed to a sound which is something between “o” and “u.” 
The breath should be allowed to pass up the cavity at the back 
of the throat into the nostrils, and the singer will himself feel 
that the breath, after vibrating the chords in the larynx, is 
directed more into the head and into the back part of the upper 
teeth. Yet in spite of a manifest difference in the production of 
open and closed tones, the same quality of voice must be pre- 
served ; in other words, each note, whether closed or open, must 
be subjected to the same amount of vibration. 

It is a very difficult matter to prevent baritones becoming 
tenors. The temptation to the high notes is great, and the 
difficulty of fitting a baritone into a choir makes him anxious 
to throw in his lot with that part where his voice is most 
effective. He feels himself swallowed up in the basses, and he 
is a power among the tenors. But let the baritone avoid the 
temptation as he would the plague. It means ruin to the 
quality of the voice, unless his chest be made of iron. Let him 
take his place among the first basses, and, as soon as possible, 
get his voice “placed” by some competent master. With in- 
crease of years will come corresponding depth of tone, and, after 
all, the solo voice is the first consideration. But baritones are 
not all of one quality ; sometimes the voice will verge on tenor, 
and we then get the ¢exore robusto. He is nothing more than a 
high baritone ; but, tenors being scarce, he does tenor’s duty. 
How many of these voices have succumbed to the strain of 
endeavouring to do the work of the tenor proper! How many 
get worn out at the end of an evening’s work! I recollect two 
such occasions. The first was the performance of Gade’s 
“Crusaders,” in which the tenor broke down, after having got 
through the rehearsal splendidly. The second was the perform- 
ance of Barnett’s “Ancient Mariner.” The newspaper account 
was about as unintentionally satirical as it could be. It spoke 
of the tenor as evidently suffering from a severe cold—which he 
was not. The /enore robusto may have a most useful voice, but 
he should never forget that he is more of a baritone than a 
tenor, and that, if he wishes to preserve his voice, he must 
€schew high tenor parts. 
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I have already touched upon the musical education a boy 
receives at school and the instruction likely to be obtained in 
provincial towns and villages. It is remarkable that, whereas 
not one in a hundred of these local professors knows anything 
about the production of the voice, beautiful and perfectly 
produced voices are often to be found in the provinces. In a 
choir of my own near London, my leading soprano has a lovely 
voice, perfectly produced. The leading sopranos in Mr. Leslie’s 
Welsh choir had splendid voices, and, in the North of England, 
finely produced voices are to be found. I am probably correct in 
assuming that few of these have the advantage of training, and 
that the voices are perfectly natural. Perhaps the reason is to 
be found in the fact that these voices have not been forced 
prematurely, and in this respect the poorer classes have an 
advantage over the rich, whose sons, if they possess a voice, are 
made to sing in such a manner, and at such a time, that it is a 
miracle if they do not go wrong. 

But, leaving the provinces, let us come to London and see 
what are the chances of good instruction there. Who that has 
done much singing has not often had said to him, “ Is So-and-so 
a good man?” or “What master do you recommend for my 
son?” Surely it ought to be easy enough to satisfy such a 
question, and yet it is with fear and trembling that one hazards 
the answer. The master named has a great reputation. But 
what an imposture that reputation may be! If a young singer 
of promise is coming out in London, it is almost certain that he 
will put himself in the hands of one of our leading Professors 
before making his début. It may be the veriest shadow of 
veneer that is put on a voice already formed, perhaps by the 
hand of nature, perhaps by an unknown master. Yet the 
Professor will receive and take the credit for bringing out the 
pupil. How difficult to assail the position of a Professor who 
can produce such evidence of his handiwork! I am far from 
saying that most reputations are built up in this manner, but 
that it is sometimes the case I know by experience. Everything 
in connection with the teaching of the voice is so unreliable, 
that one feels one is rarely on sure ground. Why should this be 
so? Why should not the Professors at our leading institutions in 
London be absolutely reliable? On a recent occasion I applied 
to the Secretary of one of them to send me a good tenor for a 
provincial concert. More than one name was submitted of those 
who had recently finished their course of study, in case of 
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previous engagements. The one I engaged proved thoroughly 
incompetent. Every, tenor in the choir would have acquitted 
himself better, and I was ashamed of having had anything to do 
with engaging him. Why are such things possible? That is a 
very difficult question ; but it is safe, at any rate, to answer that 
England is not yet a musical nation, and that there is no 
recognized method or standard of singing in England. There 
are many able Professors at our leading institutions ; but I am 
sure that, from the specimens of their handiwork which come 
before the public, there are some who know very little of that 
art which they make it their business to cultivate in others. 
But if such things can be done in the green tree, what can we 
expect in the dry? If we cannot trust the Professors in the 
leading institutions of the Metropolis, what can we expect in the 
Provinces? I must leave this proposition to any one who can 
discern a way out of the difficulty. For myself I cannot see a 
glimmer of light, unless it can be discerned in the direction of 
the recently founded Royal College of Music. 

There was a book published some years ago entitled, ‘The 
Choice of a Profession.’ It was placed in my hands, with the 
view of assisting me in the selection of my future walk in life. 
I cannot say that I found it at all helpful. Similarly, it is 
doubtful if a disquisition on the! ‘Choice of a Professor’ will 
be of much assistance ; at the same time, the observance of a 
certain general rule might, it seems to me, be of advantage. 
The rule is that a pupil should endeavour to find a master 
possessed of the same quality of voice as himself. It is true 
that many of the most famous Professors have not been singers ; 
but an ounce of practical illustration is better than a pound of 
theory, and a man who can sing a song, or even a note for his 
pupil’s imitation, goes a great way towards teaching him. 
Nothing is so easy as imitation, and nothing illustrates a 
pupil’s defect better than by setting his notes against the 
master’s. Pupil as well as master can tell in a moment if the 
tone is rightly produced. It is not difficult for a baritone or 
tenor—to my knowledge—to find a master worthy of imitation ; 
and though there may be better masters, who do not fulfil this 
requirement, for more advanced pupils, the beginner cannot 
do better than find a master possessing his own quality of 
voice. 

After having made a beginning in this manner, there is no 
better practice than to study the singing of some great vocalist. 
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Let the baritone go and sit at the feet of Mr. Santley, and not 
only study his method of singing in general, but his manner of 
singing particular songs. To listen to his rendering of music 
is better than many a lesson, and he must be an inapt student 
indeed who cannot carry away something from the example 
of so great a master. 

Many singers, especially young singers, fall into the habit of 
using the “tremolo ” or “ vibrato.” The former is, as the word 
implies, a trembling of the voice, and may be dismissed as 
simply vulgar and offensive. The “vibrato” stands on a 
different footing. It is impossible to pass a sweeping con- 
demnation upon it, seeing that it is adopted by nearly the whole 
Italian School—that school to which we are accustomed to 
look for the proper production of the voice. Where it does 
not arise from an unsteadiness due to straining the open tones 
in large theatres and music halls, it would appear upon analysis 
to be an exaggeration of the ordinary vibration, which is 
essential to every well-produced note. It enables the singer to 
obtain much greater power, a desideratum in opera singing and 
in the large concert halls, and, if kept within bounds, is not 
open to objection. But some singers use it to such an 
exaggerated extent that it is sometimes difficult to tell on 
what note the singer intends to dwell. The voice is swayed 
backwards and forwards instead of resting on the note, and 
this exaggeration produces a most unpleasant ‘sensation ona 
sensitive ear, There is one of our leading sopranos at the 
present day who will make a nervous person with a sensitive 
ear fidget on his chair from the irritation her singing causes; 
and yet her singing is always spoken of with enthusiasm by 
the entire press. On the whole, I may say that, happily, our 
English singers have declined to follow the Italian School into 
this exaggerated style, but it is not altogether unnecessary to 
warn the begihner against it. 

Let me, in conclusion, and at the risk of reiteration, put in a 
summary form a few general rules concerning the production 
of the voice, premising, however, that rules by themselves are of 
little use. 

1. The position of the head should be easy and stationary. 
The badly produced voice compels the raising of the chin on 
the ascending scale. A simple test is the apple in the throat. 
This should be as nearly as possible stationary; if anything, 
inclining downwards as the voice ascends. 
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2. The quality of each note should be the same; in other 
words, there should be the same amount of tone or ¢imbre used 
for every note ; in which case each ascending note will increase 
in power. Every note should be like the beating of a strong 
man’s pulse, round, firm, and even. 

3. Although there may be exceptions in individual cases, the 
ordinary limit for open tones (as has been already stated) is B 
or C for basses, C sharp or D for baritones, and E flat or E for 
tenors. The transition from open to closed tones should not be 
quite abrupt. When a difficulty is felt in preserving the zimbrve, 
slightly close the tone. Open tones are more effective than 
closed, but on no account must “mdre be sacrificed. 

4. Every note should be produced with ease, though not 
necessarily without effort. A powerful note cannot be produced 
without physical exertion, but there should be no trace of a 
strain on the voice, though the face may reveal the effort. 

5. The mouth should be open loosely, so as to allow two 
fingers to be inserted between the teeth: the tongue should be 
down flat under the teeth all round the mouth; and the lower 
jaw should be entirely relaxed—all this before the long steady 
breath is taken. In the absence of a Professor, the looking-glass: 
will be the best guide. 

It will be seen that the foregoing pages, so far as actual 
production is concerned, deal almost exclusively with the male 
voice. I have purposely avoided dealing specifically with the 
female voice, partly from considerations of space, and partly 
because, having had less experience in, and made less obser- 
vations on the production of women’s voices, I prefer not to 
trespass on ground which others can tread more profitably. At 
the same time it will be seen that, with the exception of a portion 
of Rule 3, all the rules above given will apply equally to all 
voices. I will only suggest as a last word that, as I believe 
them to constitute the very essence and to be the sine gud 
non of all good singing, so a pupil should not rest satisfied with 
any master, however great his reputation, who swerves one 
hair’s-breadth from these fundamental rules. 

HOLCOMBE INGLEBY. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ Moi, je flane ; 
Qu’on m/’approuve ou me condamne ! 
Moi, je flane, 
Je vois tout, 
Je suis partout.” 


ANTONY HAMMOND stood looking out of window. Looking out, 
that is to say, as well as he could for the double layer of very 
blue, very starched lace curtain interposed between his eyes and 
the glass. And it rained. Rained with a vigour and persistence 
peculiar, fortunately, to mountainous countries. Hammond was 
the happiest-tempered of men; but he had come down to 
Interlaken the day before in the expectation of meeting a lady 
-of his acquaintance whom he had not seen for some years, and 
with whom he had formerly been on extremely friendly terms, 
The lady had not, however, put in an appearance. Consequently 
he felt slightly bored ; or, to be quite accurate, he was sensible of 
a suspension of interest, sensible of an emotional vacuum. And 
to this he objected strongly. 

The dripping verandah, the plashy roadway, the deserted 
promenade under the great walnut-trees, the cloudy emptiness in 
place of mountains beyond, seen through this barrier of lace 
curtain, did not serve to fill the vacuum or resolve his uninterest 
into interest. 

Hammond glanced at the long table encumbered with news- 
papers of all nations; at the perspective of Utrecht velvet- 
covered chairs and sofas ; at a couple of German women, blessed 
with buff-coloured complexions and reddish hair,—the latter from 
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its extreme sleekness suggesting the idea that it had been laid 
on with a paint-brush and subsequently varnished,—who occupied 
one of the said sofas, engaged in perpetrating enormities in wool- 
work and in giggling ; and at the pale striped walls of the long 
narrow room. But none of these objects, animate or inanimate, 
appeared to him in the least fruitful of entertainment. 

Finally his glance rested upon Miss Casteen. She was sitting 
at the far end of the sa/le de conversation, and was working at a 
piece of embroidery. A number of hanks of faintly-tinted silk 
were spread out on the small inlaid table before her. 

Hammond was a little short-sighted. He put up his single 
eye-glass for a moment and permitted himself to inspect Miss 
Casteen. His friends, the Denisons, had introduced him to her 
the night before after Zable a’héte ; but Hammond had not made 
the most of the opportunity. His mind was fixed on the possible 
appearance of Madame Cyfveer. He was in a hurry to get 
away, and go the round of the principal Interlaken hotels in 
search of that lady’s unmistakable and highly civilized figure. 
So he had paid but limited attention to this new acquaintance. 
—“By no means young and by no means smart,” had been his 
mental comment. “Somebody that good lunatic, Denison, wants 
todo a kindness to—a protégé of his rather than of his wife’s, I 
imagine.” —And this last reflection had afforded Hammond some 
amusement. It was among Mr. Denison’s merits, in his friend’s 
eyes, that he frequently afforded amusement—without in the 
least intending it. 

But now, as Hammond inspected Miss Casteen, he fancied he 
had been a little obtuse. He had not quite done her justice. 
On this deplorably bad day he was particularly disposed to be 
thankful for small mercies. He would give her a chance of 
partially filling the vacuum, at all events. 

So he walked the length of the room, one hand in his trouser 
pocket, the other dangling the fine silver string of his eye-glass, 
and stopped opposite Lydia’s small table—looked out of window 
again, and then looked down at her. 

“This is cheerful weather, Miss Casteen,” he said, “ isn’t it ?” 

Lydia raised her head, a hint of surprise in her expression. 
She was not in the habit of talking to semi-strangers ; and for 
an instant she was disposed to think this gentleman too free 
and easy in his address. His very pleasant smile and air of 
imperturbable good-temper, however, struck her as re-assuring. 

“I am very sorry it rains,” she answered. “Do you think it 
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will last—I mean, do you think the weather has really broken 
up ? ” 

“You would be greatly disappointed if it lasted.” 

—No, decidedly the lady was not young, Hammond remarked 
to himself—not at all young. Yet her eyes were those of a child; 
they had in them a wonderful clearness and candour. And 
the shape of her head was exceedingly pretty. Her brown hair 
—Hammond was afraid there were streaks of grey through it— 
grew up from the low forehead and had a charming natural 
crimp in it. It was gathered away into a close sitting knot of 
plaits behind. Her teeth, too, were excellently white and even. 
Hammond guessed she was nearer forty than thirty. And at 
that age if a woman’s eyes, hair, and teeth are admirable, she 
had really done more than her duty in the way of good looks— 
that, at least, was Antony Hammond’s opinion. 

A trace of anxiety, which he noted in Miss Casteen’s tone, 
had prompted his last remark. This time she answered without 
looking up. 

“T am afraid I shall be rather disappointed. But really I 
ought not to be so. I have seen a great deal already.” 

“Of course,” Hammond returned.—It was his habit, and he 
found as a rule it paid capitally, to take for granted—in words 
anyhow—that the person he happened to be addressing had a 
very extensive acquaintance with things in general.—“ Of course 
you know all this byheart. Interlaken is tremendously hackneyed. 
One has to apologize to oneself, indeed, for doing anything so 
desperately unoriginal as coming here at all. If it is going to 
rain it may as well rain here as anywhere. It gives one an 
opportunity of doing one’s duty by this vile spot in the way of 
abuse.” 

“Oh! I did not mean that!” Lydia said, in some slight con- 
fusion, looking up again. 

—Really, Hammond felt, it was highly meritorious of any 
woman to possess such deliciously innocent eyes.— 

“This place seems to me most beautiful.” 

“You are most merciful,” Hammond observed with his pleasant 
smile. 

Lydia hesitated. She was conscious of new impulses in her- 
self, which she found slightly bewildering. Yesterday the sun 
had shone with almost merciless heat. The great snow mout- 
tains had shown diaphanous and fairy-like under the radiant 
sky. In the flat hay-meadows, stretching away to the base 
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of the foot-hills, the big green locusts and myriads of little 
brown grasshoppers had kept up a merry concert from dawn 
till long after sundown. Lydia had never seen anything half so 
gay, so enchantingly unexpected, so unreasonably and lavishly 
brilliant, as the long line of hotels with their flags and awnings 
and flowers ; as the promenade shaded by the cool odorous foliage 
of the enormous walnut-trees ; as the polyglot crowd, moving 
hither and thither, like a flight of bright-coloured butterflies in 
the sunshine ; as the horses with their jingling bells ; as the swift- 
rushing bottle-green river ; as the quaint old town, its crooked 
streets, deep-browed wooden houses, little red-brick towers, its 
ill-bred dogs, its pervasive and portentous smells—the nimble 
eager breeze playing around it all, fresh and pure from the 
shining upper world of those mysterious mountains. Lydia had 
gone to bed feeling almost light-headed. This earth was a far 
more exquisite place than she had ever supposed it ; and, dear 
me, how very much more lively ! 

And still, to-day, though the windows of heaven were opened, 
and the rain descended as out of buckets, the glamour of yester- 
day's brilliancy was upon her. The quiet rectory at Marston, 
its subdued lights and bookish atmosphere, appeared to her 
curiously remote and unreal. Lydia’s pulse beat a little quicker. 
She was conscious of an inward tremor of excitement. Thoughts 
and desires came to her that had never come before, and which 
her calmer judgment might have condemned. She longed to 
speak, to explain herself, to give voice to the new range of sensa- 
tion which she experienced. And so, when Hammond with that 
pleasant, half-bantering smile of his, said to her: “You are most 
merciful ;” she answered after a moment’s hesitation—the words 
seeming to her heavy with meaning :— 

“No, I am only most ignorant.” 

“Ignorant!” he said. “Why you told me just now you had 
seen a great deal. Denison gave me next to no account of your 
movements last night; but you’ve been out here some time, 
haven’t you ?” 

“We came through from London on Monday. I have never 
been abroad before,” Lydia replied. 

Hammond looked down at his dangling eye-glass with a sense 
of satisfaction. Yes—he had been obtuse; for there was a 
distinct flavour of originality in this slim maiden lady. She 
repaid cultivation. 

“You came through on Monday, and this is Fridzy,” he said. 
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“ And you have already seen so much that you bow with unem- 
bittered resignation to the inevitable in the form of rain? | 
congratulate you, Miss Casteen.” 

Lydia had spent all her days so far among serious people. 
She did not quite understand that form of intercourse commonly 
known as “chaff.” Consequently she was surprised, even hurt, 
She coloured a little, as she glanced at Antony Hammond. 

“T am afraid you take pleasure in misconstruing what I say,” 
she remarked. 

“ Ah, pardon me,” he exclaimed. “ It is you who misconstrue 
the intention of my poor innocent observations. My respect for 
your philosophic indifference is profound. But when I try to 
express it I displease you.” 

Hammond pulled a chair up to the side of the table opposite 
Lydia ; sat down, and crossed his legs, holding his right ankle in 
his left hand. He leaned back, and permitted himself to look 
full and very good-temperedly at her, while he said :— 

“Extend the area of your mercy. Tell me how I am to make 
my peace with you now, Miss Casteen ?” 

Lydia drew herself up. 

“T am quite unaware that there is any peace to make or to 
break,” she answered coldly. And then fell to stitching diligently 
at her embroidery again. 

Antony Hammond, however, was a man by no means easily 
snubbed. On the contrary, he was charmed at this slight ruffling 
up of feathers on the part of his new acquaintance. It showed 
she had spirit. Spirit is an admirable thing in a woman—if she 
is not nearly connected with you either by birth or marriage ; if 
in short, you are in no way responsible for her. And Hammcad 
did not feel in the very least responsible for Miss Casteen. 

But then it would be exceedingly difficult to say for what 
that gentleman ever had felt responsible, except for supplying 
himself with a continuous series of mild diversions. Hammond 
disliked excitement. He loved the minor arts and the profes- 
sors of them. His own two prettily-bound volumes of vers de 
société are surely very well known? They afford an excellent 
index to his character and mental constitution—charming, good- 
tempered, graceful nothings, with delightful moments both of 
humour and of sentimentality. Facile verse, facile smiles, facile 
tears, if needs be; tears which, as they fall, never make the 
eyes smart or in the least injure the complexion of the weeping 
one, 
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Hammond’s personal appearance always struck me as very 
expressive of his character also. At the time I speak of he 
was rather stout. It is even conceivable that an enemy might 
have described him as podgy. His neat features were.set in a 
rather superfluous amount of cheek. He was quite clean-shaven, 
and his chin had a distinct dimple in it. In looking at him you 
immediately perceived that he must have been a conspicuously 
pretty baby. His expression was one of permanent amusement 
—of a quiet sort, for he rarely laughed. Hammond, in fact, 
possessed a face and figure eminently fitted for genteel comedy ; 
but though sincerely fond of the stage, and author of several 
“first pieces,” which have gained a nice little success, he was not 
a member of the dramatic profession. He had, indeed, eaten 
his full number of those mysteriously qualifying dinners which 
enable a man to practise at the Bar ; but a comfortable—though 
moderate—income permitted him to waste time and consider- 
able talent with impunity. He did waste both, had wasted them 
now for a number of years, and was, I regret to report, not aware 
of being, either morally or spiritually, in the very least the worse 
forso doing. It requires a finely-tempered nature to be actively 
conscious of defect or shortcoming. Antony Hammond never 
pretended to the possession of a finely-tempered nature, and pro- 
bably he was very much happier without it. Thickness of hide 
is an undeniable, though perhaps unromantic, advantage in a 
world where sticks are many and the layers-on of them very 
fairly active and muscular. 

And it was precisely this comfortable density of cuticle which 
made him impervious to snubs. He, therefore, on the occasion 
in question, merely rubbed his ankle meditatively—watching Miss 
Casteen’s hands the while, as they moved to and fro about the 
strip of pale primrose-coloured satin on which she wrought out 
an elaborate pattern of rather impossible chrysanthemums—and 
said, with perfect equanimity :— 

“Thank you. Well, I have got my answer.” 

Then he leaned forward and began fingering her silks as they 
lay on the table. 

“Frankly now,” he said, “I feel quite kindly towards the rain. 
Iderive great satisfaction from knowing that if it rains down here 
it almost certainly rains very much more up in the mountains. If 
you have never experienced the joys of a mountain hotel in wet 
weather, Miss Casteen, your state is the more gracious. Nature 
is vile under such circumstances, but man is viler still, The wise 
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people rush down into the valleys ; the unwise ones stay. Yoy 
are shut up tight with them. Everybody is cross. Everybody 
—except me—is self-assertive. Everybody thinks everybody 
else wants to get the better of them, to take precedence, to 
impress. There is nothing to do but quarrel. I never quarrel 
but I suffer. Que diable allait il faire dans cette galire? 1 ask 
myself that twenty times a day. And the answer usually is that 
I have been weakly amiable. I am there to please my little 
sister. And that is why the present aspect of nature appears to 
/me positively cheerful, I had almost said hilarious. This time | 
have not been weakly amiable. My sister is up in the mountains, 
and I am safe down here. And it must be supremely horrible 
up in the mountains.” 

Hammond's impenetrability to snubbing was very disarming, 
Lydia could not help listening to him, and yet she was some- 
what suspicious of him. She looked up now inquiringly. 

“T don’t think I quite follow you,” she said. 

“T dare say not,” he answered, still fingering the silks. “ 
don’t see how you could very well without knowing my sister, 
and without an acquaintance with the family history.” 

Lydia coloured slightly. 

“Oh! I did not mean that—I did not mean to inquire into— 
to ask any questions about—to——.” She paused in evident 
embarrassment. 

Hammond was charmed. He rejoined with his best smile, 
and extreme alacrity :— 

“Pray don’t apologize, Miss Casteen. To begin with, you did 
not ask any question; and if you had, what greater pleasure 
could I possibly have than in answering you? There could be 
no indiscretion in my doing so. My sister is the least secretive 
of young women. And she has a small army of charming con- 
fidantes into whose sympathetic ears all—all, is poured. So, as 
you may imagine, the family history is pretty well common pro- 
perty by now. But to answer that unasked question of yours.— 
My sister is employed in a most foolish speculation. Or rather, 
for there really is nothing mercenary in the business—I could find 
it in my heart to wish there was—rather, I say, she has adopted 
a new form of religion. She is a renegade. She has become 
the devout worshipper of a false god. 

Lydia’s suspicions increased. Picturesque statement did not 
obtain greatly at Marston Rectory. And so this last announce 
ment appeared to her little short of astounding. She let her 
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severity. 

“T do not understand,” she said. 

“Tt is almost incomprehensible,” Hammond returned, with 
feeling. “I have great difficulty in comprehending it myself, I 
own, Miss Casteen. She used to be such a good devoted little 
girl. But the change has been creeping over her for some years. 
Now it is complete.” 

He leaned back in his chair and began fondling his right ankle 
again. 

“T feel it terribly, Miss Casteen, for she used to worship me. 
That was the faith in which I had reared her—and a very com- 
mendable sort of faith,—specially, perhaps, in my sight—it was! 
I thought it was absolutely ingrained in her. I assure you I took 
a lot of trouble with her religious education. I counted on her 
being a thorough-going disciple through life. I leave you to 
imagine what an awful blow it was to me when I first observed 
this falling away, back-sliding, luke-warmness. And it all began 
in one of those villainous little mountain hotels.” 

Hammond whirled the silver string of his eye-glass round his 
forefinger as he sat watching Miss Casteen. 

“He is an Alpine Club man,” he went on ; “quite detestably 
strong, and able, and virtuous, and enduring, and athletic. In 
fact he is exactly the reverse of me. I have thought a great deal 
about it, but I have never yet been able to decide which is the 
biggest—his appetite or his boots. He is a younger son, with a 
remarkably limited income, by profession an Assistant School 
Inspector. Fancy what a calling! And my sister adores him. 
She is up in the mountains adoring him now, with my aunt, 
Mrs. Cumberbatch. And that is why I find this wet weather 
gratifying, Miss Casteen. I revel in the wicked hope that it may 
wash a little of the gilt off the gingerbread. The young man’s 
holiday is limited, like his income. And is it not conceivable 
that even he may display a seamy side to his character, and turn 
slightly rusty at spending it in a damp wooden inn of primitive 
proportions, with nothing more lively to do than listen to the 
devout cooings of my poor little sister? ” 

Lydia turned her head, and looked out at the splashing rain. 

“TI hope they will be very happy,” she said softly. 

“Happy! they will be blissful,’ Hammond exclaimed—“a 
sort of select society for the promotion of permanent rapture. 

.Oh, distinctly they will be very happy, for they are both such 
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good creatures that they will never discover when the tempera- 
ture of their affections sinks from boiling point to moderate~as 
of course it is bound to sink eventually. Even my little sister 
must cease to boil some day, and merely simmer. But she won't 
know it. She will sing upon the matrimonial hob, through any 
number of years, like the most comfortably contented of kettles.” 

Hammond smiled very pleasantly as he spoke—so pleasantly 
that Lydia’s suspicion was for the moment dissipated. 

“He seems to laugh at everything ; but he is really very kind 
hearted,” she thought. 

As to Hammond, just then, he was entertaining himself by 
drawing a rather elaborate comparison between his present com- 
panion and that very striking-looking lady, with her emphatic 
figure and superabundance of blonde hair, Madame Cyfveer. 
Certainly the two women were singularly different. Miss 
Casteen’s flavour—so Hammond put it to himself—was as that 
of fresh-plucked fruit, with the dew still on it, out of some quiet 
English country garden. While Madame Cyfveer’s flavour was 
as that of some very highly scented confection from behind a 
plate-glass window of a Parisian doulevard. Hammond rejoiced 
in the catholicity of his own taste. He could relish both. This 
fruit was just a wee bit unripe, possibly ; there was hint of 
tartness about it. But Hammond did not mind that. It was 
refreshingly pure, native, wholesome. He decided to take another 
bite at it—a good large one this time. 

“ But, after all, Miss Casteen,” he said, “I think it is a little 
too bad of you to ignore me altogether, and go over in this 
wholesale way to the enemy. I flattered myself that I had put 
the case tellingly. I was counting, after this recital of my 
wrongs, on a word or two of compassion. But that’s the way of 
the world—sympathy lavished, as usual, on those who have least 
need of it.” 

Hammond whirled the string of his eye-glass round his finger 
again. 

“Of course you're in love with love and lovers, like everybody 
else,” he said.” 

Lydia’s face was grave as she answered, and her clear eyes 
were very full of that look of patient expectation. 

“T have always supposed it must be very beautiful,” she 
replied, simply. : 

Then she picked up her strip of primrose-coloured satin again. 
There was a pause. Hammond was silent. He was touched. 
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She was charming. But he fancied, if he waited, there might be 
a further revelation, and he was right. Impelled by that strange 
sense of inward excitement which the new sights and experiences 
of the last few days had bred in her, impelled, too, by a consequent 
longing for self-expression, Lydia added, after a minute— 

“But I have no right to speak on the subject. I know nothing 
about it—except through books, of course.” 

Hammond stared hard at her. Had he misread Miss Casteen ? 
was she, after all, though so demure, a very accomplished 
coquette? In that case he was quite equal to making her a 
florid speech, couched in terms of rather extravagant compli- 
ment,—he had a fine assortment of such wares on hand and 
available at the shortest notice. But,’as he watched her bending 
quietly over her needlework, he very speedily became convinced 
that she had spoken in good faith and in obedience to a move- 
ment of inward rectitude. He reflected that frequently the most 
innocent persons say the most surprising things ; and that con- 
ventional modesty and native modesty are by no meansnecessarily 
alike. For Hammond possessed in a fine degree the modern 
spirit of ingenious analysis; and could find a hundred and one 
reasons for the speech and action of even the most recent 
acquaintance. In the present case, I may add that his analysis was 
perfectly just. Lydia was very ignorant of the ways of the world 
and its doubtfully real standard of propriety in these matters. 

In a very few seconds he had arrived at the conclusion that 
Miss Casteen’s statement was one of the most deliciously 
piteous things he ever had listened to. It was not only that, 
here in person, he beheld one of the million and odd English 
women whom statistics prove to us to be superfluous, pre- 
ordained to be mateless—a prodigious collection of left-hand 
gloves, so to speak, for whom it has not entered into the general 
economy to supply right-hand ones and so complete the pair. 
Marriage was not, in his estimation, the swmmum bonum of 
existence. But love—that was quite another matter. And to 
say in plain terms that you know nothing about that most de- 
lectable condition,—quietly, calmly, without a flush on the cheek, 
without, apparently, any strong sense of injury—and at nearly 
forty, too!—a woman who had charming hair, who was still 
pretty, who once upon a time must have been very pretty— 
heaven help us! as Hammond took in the idea in its complete- 
Ness it positively appalled him. 

Love, love,—why, in some form or other—in acute forms it 
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rather bored him, it must be owned—love was, in Hammond’s 
opinion, the heart of life, the spice of life, the colour, the purpose, 
he was almost prepared to say the sum and substance of life. 
His experiences under this head were very numerous. I hasten 
to add they were mostly, also, very innocent. But they had 
gone far to supply the subject-matter of those two prettily bound 
volumes of poems. He declared afterwards, when describing this 
interview to his sister, that these few words of Lydia Casteen’s 
had really given him a horrible turn. It was as though he had 
talked with her about the glorious Swiss country, and she had 
turned her sweet childlike eyes upon him, and said quite com- 
posedly :—“ Yes, no doubt. But I do not see it, I am blind.” 

He got up from his chair, and stood looking at her. 

“Ah! impossible, impossible,” he exclaimed quickly. 

Lydia rose too, and gathered her silks together. She was 
vexed at her own outburst of frankness—disturbed and fluttered. 
She ignored Hammond’s exclamation. 

“TI must go up to Mrs. Denison,” she said rather hurriedly. 
“She has been resting. I promised I would go and read to her 
at a quarter to five.” 

Hammond drew the little table aside, making room for her to 
pass. Suddenly she turned to him. He almost fancied her voice 
trembled as she spoke. 

“You don’t really think that the weather has broken, that the 
rain will go on, do you?” 

“No, no, no,” he answered smilingly. “To-morrow will be 
glorious. It must be. It shall be. I swear to you by all the 
accumulated virtues of my future brother-in-law that it shall, 
Miss Casteen.” 

Subsequently Hammond stood about in the hall and smoked a 
cigarette. The hotel omnibus, returning from the railway station, 
-rumbled up. Whereupon the hall-porter banged hideously 
upon a gong ; the manager, all smiles, emerged from his office, 
and the head waiter rushed out from the salle a manger. 

Hammond was aware that he watched the disembowelling of 
the commodious vehicle with a measure of trepidation. And it 
caused him but the very smallest modicum of regret to find that 
his friend Madame Cyfveer was not among the new arrivals. 
He felt he could quite well survive her absence for a day or two 
longer. For the emotional vacuum showed signs of filling. 
Antony Hammond was quite happy. He had discovered a new 
source of amusement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“In learning to be wise 
Not only ye, poor babes, are over-wrought 
Scholars are also we, 
Our master Vanity, 
Worldly success our prize 
And in vain quibbles are we daily taught.” 


“And now, my dear Mrs. Denison, tell me—who is your lady- 
in-waiting ?” 

The speaker, Antony Hammond, sat very much at his ease on 
a wide green wooden bench, with a crimson cushion to it, 
stationed upon the verandah of the hotel. 

The morning was really superb. The flat meadows and 
orchards, studded with single houses or picturesque hamlets, 
stretching away to the base of the wooded foot-hills and the 
gigantic cliffs and crags that guard the entrance to the Lauter- 
brunnen Valley, danced and glittered in the sunshine after the 
night’s rain. Hammond saw all this loveliness as on a long 
narrow canvas ; framed above by the pinked edge of the yellow 
and brown awning, and below by the ironwork railing of the 
verandah, wreathed with the clean semi-transparent leaves and 
vivid scarlet and orange flowers of climbing nasturtiums and 
canariensis. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the gentleman in question 
was not an ascetic. He had no quarrel at all with his senses. 
He set a high value upon agreeable sights, sounds, and sensa- 
tions. He encouraged them to permeate and to possess him. 
There are lots of delightful things in the world. Why meet 
them in an ungenerous spirit ? Lend yourself a little to them. 
Offer yourself to them. Solicit them. Hammond obeyed the 
precepts of his own philosophy. He offered himself ungrudg- 
ingly to the influences of this delectable August morning. He 
did something more. He offered himself, also, to the thought 
of Lydia Casteen 

Idle persons possess this great privilege—if they would only 
recognise and make use of it—that they are at liberty to take a 
leisurely, and therefore truly artistic, view of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Hammond claimed this privilege in regard to his new 
acquaintance. Every landscape, in his opinion, requires some 
human figure in the foreground to give it dramatic purpose and. 
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interest. Mentally, therefore, he placed the spare modestly- 
dressed figure of Miss Casteen in the foreground of his picture 
of this resplendent summer morning. He permitted his imagina- 
tion to play freely around it—around the lady’s eyes, her age, 
her amazing little confession, her pretty hair. And he found the 
occupation a very edifying one. It enabled him to listen with 
praiseworthy equanimity to the confidences of Mrs. Denison, who, 
armed with a parasol, a very neat walking-stick, a large black 
fan, a half-knitted sock, and a book of sermons—for she had her 
moments of rather nervous piety, specially in the earlier and less 
social hours of the day—reposed in a rocking-chair at right 
angles to his bench. 

Hammond believed that there is a right and a wrong way of 
commencing every conversation. In conversing with Mrs. Deni- 
son unquestionably the right way of beginning was to begin with 
the lady herself. So he asked a few leading questions ; and then 
listened, while she meandered, during a good half-hour, through 
the vague and devious ways of her health—which she was pleased 
to suppose bad ; of her establishment, both in town and country 
—which she was pleased to suppose curiously difficult to manage ; 
of her husband—the worthiest and mildest of advanced Liberals 
who ever did his best to scuttle the Ship of State, or cut the 
throat of the British Constitution—whom she persistently tried 
to represent, both to herself and others, as a dark, Byronic, 
mysterious sort of character. Mrs. Denison had flourished and 
fattened on this trinity of small delusions for years. Hammond 
acquainted himself duly with the last phase of them. And then 
asked his question :— 

“Who is your lady-in-waiting ?” 

Mrs. Denison, in reply, laughed a little, and bridled with that 
rather exaggerated assumption of girlishness sometimes observ- 
able in childless women of middle age. 

“My dear Mr. Hammond!” she protested. “ Lady-in-wait- 
ing! Why, I am quite devoted to her. She has been one of my 
very dearest friends for years. She is so good, and excellent, 
and clever, don’t you know! And that gives me such a feeling 
for her; for, of course, I’m not the least clever myself, and 


” 


so 
“Oh! oh!” interrupted Hammond—who held that shrewdness 


and folly were so subtly and inextricably welded together in 
his companion, that you were entirely and equally justified in 
regarding her as a goose or as a sage. 
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Just now it was obviously the civil thing to regard her as the 
latter. 

“ No, indeed, I’m not,” she said, looking down at the fan, the 
sermons and the sock lying upon her lap. “And I never 
pretend to be. But I delight in clever people, don’t you know. 
And I always feel it is so wonderfully dear and sweet of a really 
superior woman like Lydia Casteen to care about me. Of 
course, you know, I feel I have so little to offer her in return in 
the way of conversation and all that sort of thing.” 

“Indeed,” Hammond returned with his best smile,—*“I don’t 
think you need be anxious on that score.” 

“Really ? don’t you? How nice of you!” 

Mrs. Denison crossed her feet on the little wooden stool in front 
of her; and patted the skirt of her black and white striped 
travelling-gown into place over them. Her clothes and appoint- 
ments were all excellent, in what may be described as the 
English-country-house style. 

“Dear Lydia knows Latin and Greek and all sorts of dread- 
ful, deep things,” she continued. “I ought to be dreadfully 
afraid of her ; and I never can quite understand why I’m not. 
But she really is so sweet and nice ; and she never puts her learn- 
ing forward. And then the Sultan,”—for it was by this title, 
varied by that of “the Grand Lama,” that Mrs. Denison elected 
to designate her spouse.—* The Sultan, you know, likes her so 
much. She keeps him amused, don’t you know. They talk about 
statistics, about population, and political economy, and the poor- 
law, and finance and other light subjects of that kind that I don’t 
in the least understand. I never could understand finance and 
that sort of thing. And it is such a relief to feel the dear 
good Sultan has got somebody worthy of him to play about 
with, you know, and to walk with him. They’re out walking 
somewhere now, in all this frightful heat. And I really can’t 
walk, Mr. Hammond. It simply kills me. And that’s a thing I 
cannot get the Sultan to understand.” 

Here Mrs. Denison sighed and leaned languidly back in her 
chair. 

Hammond regarded her in silence for a few seconds. He 
relished her keenly. She afforded him an abiding sense of 
satisfaction, 

“Still you know,” he remarked presently, “you haven't 
answered my question. You haven’t told me who she is ?” 

“Who she is? Oh! well, between ourselves "—Mrs. Denison 
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sunk her voice a little and became confidential—“ between our- 
selves, Mr. Hammond—she really is so sweet, and you under- 
stand I am quite devoted to her—but she really isn’t anybody, 
you know. Her father is our rector down in Midlandshire, at 
Bishop’s Marston—Layton is in Marston, in the parish I mean. 
And he really is the most wonderful old man, and the most 
perfect gentleman. And tremendously learned and distinguished, 
and so on, and = 

“And nobody,” put in Hammond. He really could not 
resist it. 

Mrs. Denison had a delicate red-and-brown complexion, and 
small, very bright, brown eyes. She was a comely, and at the 
same time a well-bred looking woman. But she was troubled 
with a curious fluttering motion of the eyelids, at moments, that 
gave a certain ambiguity to the expression of her face ;—an 
ambiguity, which, in a person of lower social standing, would pro- 
bably have been frankly described as deceitful. Mrs. Denison 





was, in point of fact, very kind and very shifty. Her eyelids: 


were slightly agitated now. 

“Ah! you think me terribly mondaine, Mr. Hammond,” she 
said. 

“T think you sufficiently a child of this world, my dear lady, 
to know accurately what you say and why you say it,” he 
returned. “No one in their senses will deny that there are 
distinctions and distinctions. The lady-in-waiting’s father is 
distinguished in the school-mastering line, I suppose ?” 

“No—not exactly. But he writes lots of books. That sweet 
Lydia always gives them to me ; and, of course, I never attempt 
to read them. They’re far beyond me. But I always make my 
maid, Runciman, cut them privately ; because I couldn’t bear 
dear Lydia’s feelings to be hurt. And then one can just put a 
paper-knife in somewhere and let them lie about on the table, 
without being afraid of discoveries or revelations, don’t you 
know.” 

“Ts that the way you treated my last poor little volume of 
poems ?” Hammond asked smilingly. 

Mrs. Denison bridled. 

“ Ah! those delightful little poems!” she said. “But there 
were some of them I tried not to understand, you know. I’m 
afraid they were rather, rather naughty. But Dr. Casteen, you 
know,—as I was saying he is writing something now, frightfully 
learned, about the Church and heresies.” 
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“Good gracious! you don’t mean to say he is Dr. Casteen, the 
historian ?” 

“Oh! how very interesting then you know him!” the lady 
exclaimed. “How very nice! It’s so odd, you know, I never 
met anybody before who knew dear Dr. Casteen.” 

Hammond was greatly edified by this last remark. He smiled 
most amiably as he replied :— 

“T am afraid I, like all your other acquaintances, can’t claim 
the honour of knowing Dr. Casteen, personally, Mrs. Denison. 
But he is well enough known by reputation both in England and 
out of it. I suppose he is about the greatest living authority in 
all questions of Church history.” 

Hammond leant back on the green bench and slowly whirled 
the string of his eye-glass round his forefinger. 

“And the lady-in-waiting is his daughter! Dear me!” he said. 

“Yes—and she helps him in the sweetest way,” Mrs. Denison 
went on. “He is the most delightful old man, you know—just 
like George Herbert, or Jeremy Taylor, er somebody of that sort,” 
—here Mrs.. Denison patted the volume of sermons—*“so clever, 
and good, and unworldly, and so on. I’m sure I feel it quite an 
honour—as you say, don’t you know—when he will come down 
out of the clouds and talk to a poor, ordinary, foolish creature 
like me. And he is so beautifully absorbed in his work, and 
Lydia is so utterly devoted to him. It really is too touching— 
just like something in a religious biography. And, dear old man, 
he is a perfect anchorite, or hermit, or whatever you call it, living 
there all alone away from everything interesting. So holy, don’t 
you know ; and the most complete egotist, as those sort of people 
always are.” 

For once Hammond laughed. 

“Ah! what is the matter? what have I said?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Denison. 

“Nothing, nothing—pray go on,” Hammond answered. 

“And we discovered, a little while ago, that that poor sweet 
Lydia hadn’t been away for years. And so as she amuses the 
Grand Lama, and as we had to come abroad on account of my 
wretched health, I insisted upon her coming too. Of course, it 
was a dreadful thing to drag her away from the anchorite and the 
heresies. I fancy the anchorite was rather cross. He sent me 
messages of acceptance quite dans le style élevé, don’t you know. 
And I gathered from Lydia’s manner that there was something 
—just something—that Casteen pére was a trifle fractious, in short. 
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Of course I was very sorry, really quite unhappy about it. | 
should have given way, I think ; but the Sultan was so deter- 
mined, The Sultan quite, you know, took the bit between his 
teeth. It was his idea from the first. He said Lydia Casteen 
was being murdered, actually murdered by the dear Church and 
the heresies. So what could I do?” 

“Evidently precisely what you did,” Hammond returned. 

“Yes—poor dear thing! and she really is so touchingly 
grateful.” 

Mrs. Denison raised her fan, half opened it. Her eyelids 
fluttered slightly. 

“ How does she strike you, Mr. Hammond?” she asked con- 
fidentially. “ Very—don’t you know, or only rather—you know 
what I mean? Her dress is—is, shall I say, undeveloped ?” 

“ She strikes me as charming,” he declared. “ I like her straight 
up and down gowns, and her little air of primness.” 

“You don’t think—I wouldn’t say it, of course, for the world 
to anybody but you—but you don’t think she looks very odd 
then?”—Mrs. Denison sunk her voice almost to a whisper. 
“The Sultan never understands that sort of thing. He 
would walk about with a Hottentot in her national costume, if 
necessary, and never perceive that there was anything peculiar 
in it or see that people were staring. There is a side of the 
dear Sultan, you know, that is very guileless.” 

“ He is the best fellow in the world,” Hammond exclaimed 
with conviction. 

Mrs. Denison’s expression became extremely ambiguous. 

“Yes, isn’t he?” she said, effusively. “But dear Lydia, you 
know, I was just mentioning, just asking—you remember?” 

A transitory feeling of disgust took possession of Hammond. 
He answered rather brutally. 

“She is a thorough lady. Any one of average intelligence 
and knowledge of the world can see that at a glance. She is 
not in the least likely to discredit you socially. There is some- 
thing very attractive and distinct about her.” 

Mrs. Denison settled her shoulders against the back of her 
ocking-chair with a movement of comfort, as of one relieved of 
a certain weight of anxiety. 

“That is exactly what I have always said myself. I am s0 
glad you think so too, Mr. Hammond. _I have always told every- 
one that though she lived out of the world, and might seem just 
a wee bit provincial, she was wonderfully adaptive and receptive. 
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She never pretends to be au fait of things she knows nothing 
about. That is such a blessing. There is nothing so vulgar as 
little assumptions of that kind.” 

“Oh! decidedly she assumes nothing,” Hammond said, smiling. 

“She really is so wonderfully good, and devoted and so on, 
don’t you know,” the lady murmured vaguely. “Ah! there 
they both are! Lydia—here dearest, we are here.” _ 

Miss Casteen had just come up the steps. She turned quickly 
at the sound of her friend’s voice, and walked along the verandah. 

Hammond quitted his bench, crossed to the other side, and 
stood leaning against one of the iron uprights—one hand in his 
pocket, the other dangling his eye-glass. The late conversation 
had deepened his interest in Miss Casteen. He watched her 
now with careful, though smiling, attention. And he observed 
that she moved unusually well; with a light even step and finely 
upright carriage. A fresh, soft colour was on her cheeks, and 
her clear eyes were bright. She looked barely thirty. Hammond 
felt that she made a very far from unpleasing foreground to 
his mental picture. What had most men been thinking of? 
It seemed to him almost incredible that this graceful person 
possessed no private. chronicle of affairs of the heart! 

Lydia passed Antony Hammond without speaking. She went 
straight up to Mrs. Denison, sat down beside her and laid her 
hand lightly upon the arm of the rocking-chair. 

“My dear, you look blooming, positively blooming,” that lady 
exclaimed. “I hope the Grand Lama has been agreeable, and 
that you have had a nice walk in this dreadful heat.” 

Miss Casteen hesitated a moment. Her usually quiet face 
was eloquent with emotion that she found it alike difficult to 
control or to express. 

“Oh! it has been so beautiful,” she said at last, looking fuli 
at Mrs. Denison. “And I have been divinely happy. It seems 
almost too much, almost wrong. How can I ever thank you 
enough for having brought me here ?” 

The elder lady patted the back of her hand, as it rested on the 
arm of the chair. 

“You dear, sweet, enthusiastic thing,” she said. “Really this 
little journey seems to be a success, quite a success. Ah! and 
here is the Sultan. Well, Albert, where have you been? 
Lydia seems absolutely entranced with her walk.” 

Mr. Denison nodded to Hammond, and then dragged up the 
nearest chair—making a powerful scraping of its front legs upon 
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the flagged floor of the verandah, and thereby causing his wife’s 
eyelids to flutter considerably. 

He was a tall, lean man, whose limbs appeared to be but 
loosely hitched together. He had mild blue eyes, and a sparse 
sandy beard. He wore a flannel shirt; and a turned-down collar, 
exposing a long length of skinny throat ; and a rough light suit, 
that hung upon, rather than fitted, his person. He also wore a 
brilliantly red necktie arranged in a sailor’s knot. His voice 
was monotonous yet remonstrative. He was several years 
younger than his wife. 

Veracity, further, compels me to add that he had a most 
notable incapacity for sitting still. Among the diseases described 
by medizval writers is the peculiarly objectionable one of the 
removal of the spinal-cord by devils, and the insertion of a 
serpent in its place. Had Mr. Denison been unfortunate enough 
to occupy a position upon this planet during the rather gloomy 
Ages of Faith, instead of in the clear noonday of our beloved Nine- 
teenth Century, his ceaseless wrigglings might very well have 
justified the supposition that he was the victim of some such 
satanic surgical operation. 

“The time is understated in Baedeker,” he said, fixing his 
mild eyes sadly upon the left-hand rocker of his wife’s chair. 
“Miss Casteen is a capital walker; but it took us at least 
seven minutes over the time mentioned to reach Gsteigwyler. 
It’s—er—perfectly abominable to make mistakes of that kind. I 
shall write to the editor about it.” 

“The dear Sultan is always writing to somebody to correct 
something, you know,” Mrs. Denison said under her breath, 
patting Lydia’s hand again and looking absently at Hammond. 

“The very raison d’étre of a guide-book is to give accurate 
information. All statements of time should be—er—regulated 
by that made by the average pedestrian. 

The speaker twisted round violently upon his chair. 

“You agree, don’t you now, Hammond ?” he said. “We're 
altogether in the hands of these guide-book people, you see, and 
they ought to be careful. It is a public duty. I always feel 
bound to write, at once, and correct any error of this kind. 
Most people hang back in a reprehensible manner about making 
corrections. They are shockingly un-public-spirited about it. 
And that really is very wrong, very—er—wrong indeed. Upon 
my word it seems to me positively little short of wicked, if you 
have the opportunity of testing a statement and you find it 
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incorrect, not to mention the fact in the proper quarter. If you 
possess superior information, I hold it is morally wrong not to 
communicate it, for the benefit of society. You feel that too, 
Hammond, now don’t you ?” 

Antony Hammond looked rather hard at Miss Casteen. But 
she seemed absorbed in her own thoughts and provokingly in- 
different to him, as she sat gazing out over the vivid nasturtium 
blossoms, at the gay movement of the crowded roadway and 
promenade, and at the open country, stretching away to the blue 
flanks of the great mountains beyond. 

“That entirely depends upon the nature of my superior infor- 
mation,” Hammond answered, smiling. “Sometimes I have the 
good fortune to become the possessor of a bit of knowledge that 
really is too precious to part with. I am not such a radical as 
you, Denison. I have a prodigious respect for the rights of 
private property, particularly when the property happens to be 
my own. My good aunt, Mrs. Cumberbatch, brought me up 
upon a highly-desirable little French book, which informed con- 
fiding infancy that—‘un bonheur partagé double de prix’ 1 
very, very soon discovered that to be a positive, if a pious, 
fraud. And I have never seen any reason to change my opinion. 
To communicate a truth is simply to make your inferior your 
equal. Keep it to yourself, my dear fellow, glory in the ignor- 
ance of others. That’s the paying thing to do.” 

As comment Mr. Denison wriggled badly. In early youth he 
had sat down, with great seriousness of purpose, to the moral 
banquet of life. At over forty he continued sitting hard. Time 
had not modified his rather gluttonous appetite for reform. He 
had no notion of merely playing with his knife and fork. 

“I—er—I’m sorry,” he said, in a tone of mournful remonstrance. 
“I can’t feel with you there, Hammond. I can’t think that is 
tight. Accuracy is everything. Ignorance or mistaken views 
may be so utterly disastrous—pernicious they invariably are— 
that even in minor matters we all ought to feel it incumbent 
upon us to share every scrap and—er—in fact—shred of truth.” 

“The dear Sultan is so wonderfully conscientious, don't 
you know,” his wife murmured with her most ambiguous 
expression of face. 

Hammond moved into the middle of the verandah and stood 
in front of Lydia whirling his eye-glass. 

“I am delighted to hear it, for everybody is not conscientious. 
Miss Casteen, for instance, is very far from conscientious.” 
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Hammond threw a good deal of emphasis into his tone, 
causing Lydia to look up at him in quick surprise. 

“Why,” she said, “ what have I i 

But here Mr. Denison broke in. It was not among that 
gentleman’s many excellences that he appreciated the nature of 
a joke. 

“There I can’t agree with you, Hammond,” he said. “You 
are grossly mistaken. If Miss Casteen will pardon my saying 
so, she is—er— I’m sure, pre-eminently distinguished for the 
possession of that particular virtue.” 

“Then Miss Casteen is giving that particular virtue a holiday,” 
Hammond rejoined, while Lydia turned from one speaker to the 
other with a very engaging little air of embarrassment.—* She 
is under a heavy obligation to me, which, I regret to say, 
she hasn’t made the very smallest attempt to acknowledge. 
And I had been counting upon the acknowledgment. ‘We live 
by admiration, hope, and love,’ the poet says, you know, Miss 
Casteen ; and I have been subsisting on hope ever since I 
got up this morning and saw that it was fine—hope of a 
charming exhibition of gratitude. It hasn’t come. Isn’t that 
a little too bad? I engaged to provide you with good 
weather. I have kept my engagement royally. Where are the 
thanks?” 

We have already said that the experiences of her foreign 
journey somewhat affected Lydia’s mental atmosphere,—that 
she was conscious of making acquaintance not only with new 
countries, but with a new self. A self young, hopeful, almost 
dangerously capable of enjoyment. It was this new self which 
had made the confession that so startled Hammond yesterday. 
It was the new self that answered him in smiling, gentle gaiety 
now. 

“T fancy thanks are not likely to be very much valued that 
are given so readily. If you want them you must do a little 
more to win them.” 

Lydia got up. There was a kind of exultation in the expression 
of her clear eyes. 

“Provide us with four or five such enchanting days as this,” 
she said ; “and then, I think, you will not have reason to accus¢ 
me of being thankless or ungrateful.” 

“Oh! you are greedy, you’re greedy,” he said. 

Mrs. Denison had witnessed this small passage of arms, with 
attention. Now, after a slight struggle and lurch, she arose from 
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the rocking-chair, scattering the fan, the sock, and the sermons, 
to right and left. 

“Tt must be luncheon time,” she said.—* Ah, my book, yes— 
a thousand thanks, Mr. Hammond. My dear Albert, do take 
care—don’t tread on my knitting. Lydia, dearest, you must want 
to take off your hat.” 

Mrs. Denison hesitated slightly :— 

“Tf we drive this afternoon, you will come too, Mr. Hammond, 
won't you ?” 

Hammond expressed the most entire readiness to drive. Then 
the lady moved away down the verandah, accompanied by her 
husband,—whose shins, owing to his habit of talking continuously 
with his head in the air and never looking where he was going, 
came freely and violently in contact with sundry and manifold 
chairs, and benches, and tables. 

Lydia stood for a little while gazing at the great snow moun- 
tains, from under the edge of the brown and yellow awning, 
and Hammond permitted himself to take up his station beside 
her. 

“Joking apart, this is most inspiringly lovely,” he remarked 
presently. 

“ Yes, yes—I know.” 

Then she turned her back on the view with a curiously decided 
movement. 

“T fear you are right,” she said softly and even sadly. “ It is 
all so pleasant. It makes one selfish. I am afraid I am greedy.” 

“No, no, you are not,” he cried. “You are not a bit greedy. 
It was idiotic of me to use the word. You are only making up 
for a long period of abstinence, Miss Casteen. You have been 
half starved. I have had a chat with our friend Mrs. Denison. 
I know all about it now.” 

Lydia drew herself up. 

“You are labouring under some misapprehension,” she said, 
rather coldly. 

Hammond watched Lydia till she passed in at the open 
doorway. Then he leaned both elbows on the rail of the 
verandah, and began pulling absently at a spray of canariensis. 

“ She is very much too good by half,” he thought. “And that 
historical old father bullies her, works her, represses her. She 
doesn’t see it, and that is irritating ; she shall come to see it. 
There are several little things I feel it incumbent upon me— 
as Denison would say—to explain to Miss Casteen.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


..+“Vhomme obéit & son tempérament aussi fatalement que 
l’animal obéit & son instinct.” 


The hymn informs us that—* Satan finds some mischief stil] 
for idle hands to do.” And so it may have been owing to the 
fine field which his permanent idleness presented to evil powers 
in search of a career, that Antony Hammond proceeded to 
devote himself to the enlightenment of Miss Casteen. 

He did not, however, carry out this doubtfully beneficent 
process without some checks, some moments of difficulty and 
anxiety. To begin with, there was the chance of the arrival of 
Madame C}jfveer; and Hammond was well aware that the Denisons 
and Miss Casteen would amalgamate with that lady just about 
as comfortably as water with fire. He was convinced that there 
would be a prodigious hissing and sputtering if they came in 
contact. For Madame Cyfveer, he owned, belonged to quite a 
different natural order to these good people. Her present 
gowns came from Worth. Her present husband came from 
Holland—or rather remained in that nice, little country of red 
roofs, canals and windmills ; this predilection for home appear- 
ing to his distinguished-looking wife about fhe happiest trait ia 
his otherwise monotonous character. Her former husband, by 
name Muirhead, had been an English artist of some notoriety 
during the early days of the esthetic movement. Mrs. Muirhead 
was among the first of our countrywomen who draped rather 
than dressed themselves. She possessed an immense amount of 
fair hair, large light-grey eyes with rather regrettably pale eye- 
lashes, and an enviably white skin. Not the dirtiest blues or 
most unwholesome and fungoid of greens could mar the purity 
of her complexion. She was precious in the sight of many 
enthusiasts—Antony Hammond among them—as a triumphantly 
effective advertisement of decorative art. 

But it was later, during the conjugal interregnum, between 
the decease of Muirhead and annexation of Cyfveer, that 
Hammond’s friendship for the lady blossomed most freely. 
With both of them it was a period of transition. Both had 
cooled somewhat in the cause of estheticism. Mrs. Muir- 
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head’s figure became gradually more mundane, its contours 
more emphatic ; a delicate blush gradually invaded her cheeks. 
Hammond had no doubt that she was handsomer than ever ; 
while she, on her part, had no doubt that this pleasant man’s 
friendship was on the eve of passing into a still tenderer relation. 
But Hammond had a fine talent for backing out. He perceived, 
just in time, that he had come perilously near marrying this 
very effective woman ; and it occurred to him that as a constant 
companion she might prove rather too highly flavoured and 
substantial a blessing. 

So he travelled for a winter onthe Continent. Mrs. Muirhead 
sold her small house in Kensington and what remained to her of 
her late husband’s pictures. They did not produce a very large 
sum—the public fancy, like that of the lady herself, having 
taken a turn in another direction. And she, too, started on her 
travels. But she got no further than Amsterdam, for the old 
merchant M. Cyfveer’s bid was a heavy one. It was commonly 
reported that his yearly income ran into six figures; and the 
glitter of so much gold proved somewhat dazzling to Mrs. 
Muirhead’s large light-grey eyes. For two or three years 
Hammond heard very little of her. Then, about six months 
before the time our narrative opens, she began to write to him 
again. The correspondence ended in her announcement of a 
. visit to Interlaken. | 

Hammond, with an agreeable consciousness of the heavy 
solid Dutch husband in the background, was more than willing 
that a meeting should take place. It was no longer dangerous ; 
it might prove entertaining. He imagined that Madame Cyfveer 
had enlarged her borders considerably in knowledge of the 
world, since the days of “intenseness” down in Kensington. 
He looked forward to conversations of an intimately interesting 
nature. But the appearance of that wholly innocent marplot, 
Lydia Casteen, had made the wind veer to another quarter. And 
it was with a sensation of entire resignation that about four days 
after the Denisons’ arrival he received a letter from Madame 
Cyfveer—smelling inordinately of champaka—and announcing 
that a bad cold,—summer colds are always so detestably difficult 
to get rid of, held her captive at the HWétel du Nord, Cologne. 
Hammond wrote back full of regrets and entreaties that she 
would on no account run any risk of renewing her cold by 
travelling too soon. Then he turned his undivided attention to 
the enlightenment of Miss Casteen. 
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For that lady’s own confession, and Mrs. Denison’s graphic, 
though somewhat disjointed, sketch of her home, her father, and 
her occupations, had filled him with the liveliest desire, as we are 
‘already aware, to protest. And, as he came to know Lydia 
better, that desire only increased in volume and vivacity. The 
thought of this woman dedicating the last lingering brightness 
of her youth to the unearthing of mouldy old-world heresies, to 
digging and delving among musty records of virulent theologic 
hatreds, delusions, abuses, in company with a stuffy—Hammond 
had constructed Dr. Casteen in mental effigy, and was convinced 
that that distinguished man of letters was abominably stuffy— 
self-absorbed, old historian, seemed to him abundantly pathetic. 

Hammond—for him—felt quite strongly. He was, indeed, at 
first a good deal diverted at the intensity of his own feeling, 
and perhaps a trifle proud of it at the same time, for there was 
invariably a degree of complexity in Antony Hammond's 
emotions. But to prevent the generation of any agitating 
amount of fervour, he delivered himself of a couple of highly 
ingenious sonnets, in the 13th-century Italian manner, entitled 
respectively, “Love-apathy,” and “ Love-blindness.” They 
attracted a good deal of attention about eighteen months later 
in the pages of a well-known magazine ; and would, I imagine, 
have caused unmitigated astonishment and even a measure of 
disgust to the lady who inspired them, had she ever read them 
and learnt their history. 

Finally he set to work to make himself practically agreeable 
to Miss Casteen. He laid himself out to please her; and, 
perhaps unfortunately, he succeeded very well. I do not wish 
to depreciate Hammond or present him to the reader from an 
antagonistic stand-point ; for he had many excellent qualities 
and was always remarkably good company. But I must frankly 
admit he was playing a game he had very frequently played 
before. In fairness it must be added though, that, as the days 
went on, he became unconscious, except at isolated moments, 
that it was a game at all. The very charm of the proceeding 
consisted in a growing conviction of his own sincerity. Now at 
last he had found the woman of all women. Now at last his 
heart was truly touched. 

Little Janie Hammond up in the mountains, along with her 
aunt and muscular Assistant School Inspector, received several 
long letters from her brother, at this period, which caused. her 
both to laugh and to cry. For they appeared to her really 
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beautiful letters. Antony was evidently in a fair way, at last, to 
graduate effectually in the tender passion ;—was beginning to 
acquire an experimental esoteric knowledge of it,—was begin- 
ning to understand, even those high abnormal and mysterious 
feelings which a good, pretty, plump, and perfectly ordinary 
young English girl may entertain towards a sandy-haired 
member of the Alpine Club, whose respectability is as unim- 
peachable as his boot-soles ! 

Nice little Janie Hammond became quite pious over these 
famous epistles, and studiously avoided remembering that she 
had ever received any of a like nature and purport before. Her 
sympathy, as is the way with generous-minded women, not 
content with the present, took a leap forward and expended 
itself upon visions of a marrying and settling second only in 
interest to her own. She frequently exhaled her affectionate 
heart in blessings upon very blotty foreign paper, by means of a 
pen, that should, if justice be not an utter fiction, have been super- 
annuated with a good service pension very long ago. 

“She really is the best little soul going,” Hammond said to 
himself, not without passing embarrassment, as he perused 
these artless prophetic effusions. “Her husband will have a 
precious easy time of it. But, all the same, she is ‘a little too 
previous.’ We haven’t got quite as far as all that yet.” 

Mrs. Denison, indirectly, did somewhat to promote the increas- 
ing intimacy between Hammond and Lydia, by absenting herself 
a good deal from their society and from that of her husband. 
For as luck would have it, she happened at the beginning of the 
second week of their stay at Interlaken to run across a certain 
Lady Louisa Barking, w¢ée Quayle—a daughter of Lord Fallow- 
feild’s and wife of the senior partner in the well-known banking 
firm of “Barking Brothers and Barking.” Even the lesser lights 
of the aristocratic heaven exercised a strange fascination over 
the mind of Mrs. Denison, causing her to hover, moth-like, about 
the dubious brightness of their shining. She therefore, devoted 
herself to Lady Louisa ; who, as she informed both Hammond 
and Miss Casteen, on many occasions, was one of her “very 
greatest friends.” Adding one day, confidentially, when alone 
with the former :— 

“You know, she really is the most delightful person. And 
she has always been so wise and full of tact; and has managed 
to keep herself so wonderfully clear of the Barkings. They are 
rather, rather zouveaux riches, don’t you know. And everybody 
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said dear old Lord Fallowfeild didn’t at all care about it ; but, 
you see, with the eldest son, Shotover’s racing debts, and all 
those rows and rows of younger children, he felt somebody 
must do something ; and so dear Lady Louisa came forward in 
her sweet noble way.” 

“ And swallowed the house in Lombard Street whole!” said 
Hammond. “ Yes, it undoubtedly was an heroic action on her 
part.” 

Mrs. Denison’s eyelid’s became slightly agitated. 

“Of course she feels it. I can see that from little things she 
says now and then, you know. I don’t suppose people who 
are not born in that sort of position can quite realize all that 
a person like dear Lady Louisa does go through under such 
circumstances.” 

“Possibly not,” Hammond replied, with his most benignly 
entertained smile. 

“That sort of family feeling is really so beautiful,” Mrs. 
Denison added. “But it’s one of the things that dear good 
Sultan never seems quite to understand, somehow.” 

It was among the results of the self-sacrificing and high-minded 
Lady Louisa’s advent that Miss Casteen no longer found her 
presence at all indispensable to her patroness. It is even con- 
ceivable that she might have felt herself somewhat neglected, 
had it not been for the growing attentions of Antony Hammond. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. By J. A. Froupe. 
(1 vol. 18s. Longman.) Mr. Froude accuses himself, in this com- 
panion volume to ‘ Oceana,’ of ‘‘ making sandwiches out of politics and 
local descriptions ” ; but the comparison does little justice to the rich 
ingredients stirred by a master hand into a literary chef d’@uvre. To 
the general reader there is presented an interesting tapestry of tropical 
scenes and manners cunningly interwoven with threads of history. But 
the main purpose of the book is political ; that we should govern the 
West Indies as the East Indies, and abstain from further enfranchise- 
ment of uncivilized negroes, is what Mr. Froude seeks to prove. We 
doubt whether a less popular writer could induce the British public to 
read a word about the West Indies; yet those Colonies are no mean 
adjuncts to the Empire. Mr. Froude’s alluring picture of the natural 
wealth and beauty of the islands contrasts sadly with his gloomy 
account of their social and political decrepitude, conveying an uncom- 
fortable impression of opportunities wasted and duties neglected by the 
Home Government. It is a pity that the value of the work as evidence 
on West Indian questions is impaired by the insertion of reflections 
upon the domestic politics of the United Kingdom. 

VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE: ECLOGUES AND AENEID 
L-VI. By Lord Justice Bowen. (Murray. 1 vol. 125.) In acharming 
preface to this work, the author alludes to the “ bleaching bones” of 
the many “ unfortunate pilgrims” who have preceded him in his under- 
taking ; but after a careful study of his translation we may confidently 
congratulate Lord Justice Bowen on having safely reached the end of a 
journey in which so many have perished, and on sharing with a very 
limited number of his predecessors the honour of this success. His 
work is worthy to take rank beside Lord Derby’s ‘ Iliad,’ both in point 
of elegance and scholarship, and as maintaining the high reputation of our 
public men for classical attainment. He has made a bold experiment 
in the metre adopted; but the hexameter under his skilful treatment 
loses its ponderous character, and lends itself with marvellous smooth- 
ness and melody to the spirit of the original. It would be impossible 
within our narrow limits to quote any passages ; we can but recommend 
all who love Virgil to read this book, and to compare it with the 
original—for it will bear a very close comparison. 
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MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By R. L. Srevenson. (1 vol, 
6s. Chatto & Windus). This a volume of miscellaneous papers, 
reprinted mainly from periodicals. Having followed the author's 
advice, and diligently perused the essays in their order, we can assure 
our readers that such steady plodding is unnecessary ; for the brilliant 
literary style and store of well-turned aphorisms, that are its chief 
recommendations, can be equally appreciated by dipping casually into 
the book where fancy prompts. Mr. Stevenson is almost too con- 
fidential about his art: we would rather have remained ignorant that 
his style is a conglomerate of the best authors, and forgotten that 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ preceded ‘Treasure Island.’ But he insists upon 
assuring us that literature is an art reducible to rules, which he has 
been at much pains to learn and carry out: yet who would have 
believed that such matter-of-fact “canniness” of workmanship lay 
concealed behind the enchanting illusions of ‘ Kidnapped’ or ‘ Treasure 
Island’? The essays contain many graceful descriptions and clever 
bits of analysis, but the author comes on the stage too often ; there is 
a ring of Zgo et liber meus that distracts while it challenges attention. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By 
J. P. Manarry. (1 vol. 45. 6¢. Macmillan.) The aim of this 
spirited little book is not so much to launch the reader into the arduous 
career of a talker, as to impress on every one his capability of adding 
something to agreeable conversation. Professor Mahaffy writes with the 
fervour due to the importance of his subject; he analyses all the 
conditions, physical, mental, and moral, of conversation ; its manner and 
matter ; and he endeavours to supply recipes for the best way of 
cultivating it. ‘If you find the company dull, blame yourself,” is a 
bracing rule he lays down, and encouraging instances are given of stupid 
young men and apparently uninteresting companions producing most 
successful results by dint of judicious ‘‘probing.” There is a great deal 
of truth in his remarks on laziness, ‘‘ vicious modesty,” and not taking 
trouble to talk in the family circle ; but in spite of his assurances to 
the contrary, precepts for conversation are more likely to wither spon- 
taneity than to promote excellence, and we fear they will not lessen the 
number of those “ who,” in the words of Goldsmith, ‘though they say 
nothing yet are never silent.” 


THE FLEET. ITS RIVER PRISON AND MARRIAGES. By 
Joun AsHTon. (1 vol. 215. Fisher Unwin.) The greater part of this 
book is devoted not to the prison, but to the meanderings of the 
murmuring stream, otherwise known “ as that foulest of all streams, the 
Fleet Ditch.” Mr. Ashton has evidently taken great pains to collect 
as much information as possible not only about all the places the Fleet 
passed, but also about any adjacent spots of interest, such as Sadler’s Wells 
or White Conduit. In this way the region between Kentish Town and 
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Clerkenwell is shown to abound in old houses, interesting sites, and 
memories of bygone days. To facts and descriptions are added an 
abundance of quotations from old authors, poems, and cuttings from 
newspapers. The history of the prison is told from its earliest days in 
the 13th century, and the account of the charge against its Warden in 
1620 is one amongst the many extraordinary glimpses that are given 
into the life and conduct of the Fleet. The interest of the book is 
greatly enhanced by the number of illustrations, chiefly from old 
drawings and engravings. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF 
JourNALIsM. By H. R. Fox Bourne. (2 vols. 25s. Chatto & Windus.) 
People who expect to see last night’s debates and yesterday’s European 
history, including every new thing in Art, Science, and Literature, 
together with instructions how to think on these topics, on their 
breakfast-tables, may like to know how the newspaper rose to its present 
accuracy and fulness. Mr. Bourne’s bulky volumes recount a struggle 
of nearly three centuries with patronage, persecution, and mechanical 
difficulty, and show among other things how much the press owes to 
those material fairies, steam and electricity. The battle between the 
Times and the Morning Herald for earliest foreign intelligence, in 
which contest the French and Austrian governments played the part of 
Homeric gods, rises to epic dignity. The history of those eminent 
authors distinguished in journalism is most interesting. Mr. Bourne’s 
experience both in the fields of literature and journalism amply qualifies 
him for the execution of his task. 


ADDRESSES (1 vol. ‘5s. Fisher Unwin); POEMS AND 
TRANSLATIONS (1 vol. 3s.); UPPINGHAM SCHOOL SONGS 
(1 vol. 2s.). By the late Epowarp Turinc. Mr. Thring was engaged 
in preparing these works for the Press when he was overtaken by his 
last illness, and his daughter has lost no time in carrying out his wishes 
by publishing these three prettily finished little volumes. The addresses 
are all on the subject of education, and they are written with fervour 
and stirring earnestness. They are naturally of great interest, for the 
late head-master of Uppingham was not only an enthusiast. for the 
cause, but his experience and success add weight to all he says. The 
importance of intelligent teaching is his chief theme, and he evidently 
puts his whole soul into his words as he urges the necessity of “ bringing 
the invisible full into play.” His accounts of his own method of 
making subjects seem real, and his belief in illustrations of all kinds as 
a necessary means of conveying knowledge, are valuable and instruc- 
tive. The Poems and School Songs are especially intended for the 
boys of the school, and are overflowing with the enthusiastic and 
appreciative spirit which gives such force to his addresses, 
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WHITEPATCH. (3 vols. Bentley.) This is a bold book: there 
are no fewer than four distinct ghosts haunting Whitepatch, an old 
country house in Kent, and each ghost materially influences the story. 
There is also a remarkable personage in the shape of Miss Jenny 
Spillett, who mounts the social ladder with surprising speed, appearing 
by turns as milliner, ladies’-maid, housekeeper, and finally bride of the 
heir to a peerage, whose father is delighted at the match. It is only 
fair, however, to say that her family is of ancient lineage and respect- 
ability, and related to the house into whose service it had, through 
misfortune, descended. Again, it is a bold stratagem of the author's to 
conceal Mary Doddingstead, the real heroine, apparently for weeks in 
the secret chambers at Whitepatch, while she is believed by her grand- 
father to have eloped with Frank Wyldeman. Bold, too,—/ace Lord 
Grimthorpe,—is the creation of a butler who constantly doses the whole 
family with homceopathy, and saves a life despaired of by a London 
physician. But de Paudace, toujours de [audace, is not a bad motto for a 
book written, like “ Whitepatch,” so good-humouredly as to amuse 
without exasperating ; the reader may laugh at the extravagance or with 
it, but we advise him to do the latter. 





A BRETON MAIDEN. By the Author of “TiILt my Werovinc- 
pay.” (3 vols. Hurst & Blackett.) ‘This, being a tale of the French 


Revolution, naturally contains much shooting and stabbing, besieging, 
burning, rescuing, and so on. The Chevalier de Valvourgs is no sooner 
affianced to Renée de Kerguennec—the Breton maiden—than he must 
flee the country to avoid the machinations of certain cousins, between 
whom and fortune he stands, and who hope, by denouncing him as a 
Royalist, to compass his death and secure his inheritance. _ De Valvourgs 
entrusts his fiancée to a friend’s care, Rohan de Carnoet, who falls in 
love with Renée of course, and she with him. Rohan, however, being a 
gentleman, conceals his feelings, and devotes himself to Renée’s protec- 
tion amid the protracted horrors of a Breton rising against the Republic, 
crushed finally with savage butchery. In the last scene, the Chevalier 
returns to Brittany, but only to die in battle, and on the same day Rohan 
and Renée declare their love. There is vivacity in the narrative, and 
some of the scenes are graphic enough; but an air of unreality pervades 
the book; more suggestive of melodrama than the'stern terrors of the 

Revolution. 





